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EDITORIAL 


‘Literary, and especially ‘“English’’, Schools at the universities 
have long been thought of as soft opinions.’ 

Drama ‘is borne with solely on condition that it never essays to 
attain to a level higher than that of “‘amateur theatricals’’.’ 


*,.. the common habit of regarding any form of artistic activity 
—music, drama, painting—as a recreation which undergraduates 
may pursue in their spare time but which is not to be considered 
as part of their education.’ 


‘Redbrick seems to be as inhibited architecturally as Oxbridge.’ 


Tuus the contributors to the group of articles in this issue of 
UNIVERSITIES QUARTERLY On The Arts and the University. Though 
their individual articles are written from very varied points of view 
and though they probably subscribe to no common aesthetic and 
share no platform, they seem to be agreed that the arts pursue an 
uncomfortable existence at the universities; so that in setting out 
to write about the place of their own arts, they fall almost naturally 
into defensive, even aggressively defensive, attitudes. 

To the scientist and technologist, who frequently complain that 
their arts colleagues treat them as barbarian intruders, this claim 
that the arts are at best only tolerated at the university will no doubt 
seem affected. In a limited sense this would be true. Whatever the 
special problems of the contributors to this symposium, the arts, or 
at least the ‘liberal arts’, are traditionally and effectively at the 
centre of university affairs: their departments are powerful and they 
provide the bulk of university officers and administrators. But 
though this is the case, it is not particularly relevant, for art in the 
terms ‘liberal arts’ and ‘creative arts’ is not a common or even a 
closely related factor. It is indeed one of the ironies of the situation 
that the prestige and authority of the ‘liberal arts’ at the universities 
should go with so timid and conservative an attitude to the ‘creative 
arts’. 

What is a good deal more misleading is the idea that a university’s 
obligation to the arts is likely to be adequately discharged when it 
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has provided them with academic status. There are now departments 
of English Literature, of Music, of Architecture, of Fine Arts, even, 
at one university, of Drama; but it remains open to the scientist to 
observe, with a good deal of justice, that the wisdom and humanity 
which his own studies are said to lack are often not strikingly evident 
in the staffs and studies of these arts departments. The scientist (or 
anyone else, for that matter) must at times be struck by the fact 
that dons of the most impeccable arts training and specialization 
often show themselves surprisingly impervious to considerations of 
artistic worth. There are, for instance, no solid grounds for sup- 
posing that it was the scientists of Oxford who were responsible for 
the elevation of P. G. Wodehouse to an honorary Doctorate of 
Letters. Nor, as far as one knows, was it someone with an academic 
training as a technologist who recommended that Agatha Christie 
be honoured for her distinguished contribution to literature. In his 
article later in this issue, Professor Gardner-Medwin notes that ‘In 
the eighteenth century a knowledge of the principles of architecture 
was considered an essential part of every gentleman’s education. 
To-day ... many university professors, even in arts, would admit to 
an inability to distinguish between a good and a bad modern build- 
ing.’ Architecture, indeed, that most public and social of the arts, 
has provided a damning commentary on the educated taste of 
contemporary university gentlemen. 

Of course the problem of artistic standards is not peculiar to the 
university, and informed values have everywhere to be fought for 
continually. Yet if the universities do not accept and discharge ‘a 
responsibility . . . for providing the best material for the development 
of individual critical awareness and discrimination’, to quote Mr. 
de Sausmarez’s words, who will? Where else in our society is one to 
look for a centre of disinterested standards? Which other social 
institutions can be more suitably entrusted with the business of 
providing the community with a responsible reading, listening and 
looking public, with individuals able to appraise, for instance, 
Christopher Fry’s or Ashton’s latest offerings, the next redbrick novel 
or the next masterpiece of child-art, or even the next Britten opera? 

It would certainly be quite wrong to suggest that these matters 
are wholly neglected. Leeds has its Gregory Fellowships which bring 
practising artists into the life of the university. Cambridge has, if 
reluctantly, its ‘Downing School of Criticism’; Bristol has its depart- 
ment of drama; and so on. Speaking recently at Durham university 
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to the annual conference of the Incorporated Society of Musicians, 
the Vice-Chancellor of Nottingham said: ‘I should find it difficult 
to exaggerate the importance I attach to music as a civilizing force 
to tame the savage technologist (and not only the technologist) and 
also as a unifying power in our modern centrifugal universities’, and 
he went on to describe the musical societies that flourish at Notting- 
ham, as elsewhere. But music and the other arts will only have 
this unifying power, in any but the superficial sense of bringing the 
technologist and the classic into adjacent music desks, if they are 
pursued within their special departments in the spirit proposed by 
Mr. Robson when he writes, in this issue: “To take seriously the 
beliefs and “‘values”, the needs and claims of the modern student, 
is to make it possible for him to test them, adequately and dis- 
interestedly, in his reading of literature.’ 

How many universities and arts departments can feel happy that 
the quality of their teaching and of their cultural amenities equip 
any but the most outstanding and independent of their students to 
make such a test? It is because this kind of test is so much more 
than simply a test, is indeed a vindication and an affirmation of 
beliefs and values, that the universities have, as things are to-day, 
a unique and major obligation towards the creative arts. 





UNIVERSITY COMMENTARY 


D. G. JAMES 


Vice-Chancellor, University of Southampton. 


IT must be understood that in composing this Commentary I shall 
(like those who come after me) speak for myself alone. I trust that 
in what I say I shall use my freedom with some responsibility. In 
any case, I shall avoid the great issues which are most talked about 
by universities now: I shall leave the supply of scientists and tech- 
nologists, and the Bulge, with all it portends, to more capacious heads 
than mine. 


The Quarterly 


I begin with some observations on the QUARTERLY itself. Who 
reads wt? 1 ventured to say recently, in trying to envisage the 
QUARTERLY’s public, that it certainly added to the occupational 
reading of Vice-Chancellors. But beyond that nothing was clear to 
me. Think of the young lecturer in Chemistry or English; the senior 
lecturer in Philosophy or Mechanical Engineering; Professors, Deans 
even: do they read it? I doubt it. I do not at all imply that it has 
not been, and is not, worth reading. I take at random some of the 
topics which have been discussed in its pages: Medical Education—a 
Sympostum (Symposia have had a good run for their money) ; Changing 
Patterns of Student Recruitment in England; Psychology and the Universities; 
Russian Studies; The Use of Lectures; School and University; The Sixth 
Form; Postgraduate Studies in India. All these are important topics, and 
they have certainly been well treated. But have they and their like 
composed a QUARTERLY which has helped to do the two things 
needful: has it animated us, and has it united us? I do not think so. 

The fact is that the contents of the QUARTERLY have been fairly 
easily divisible into two parts: into what may be called the pedagogic 
and the administrative; and I have not observed that in general 
either topic makes a startling or vivid appeal to the academic mind. 
Education, as a subject of reflection and enquiry, occupies a not 
quite respectable academic limbo; and ‘administration’ is certainly 
viewed as something not quite wholesome: it inhabits some sort of 
hell, Still, it will be said, the Editorial Board must have been aware 
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of this; they did not think the QUARTERLY was something other 
than it was; its appeal, they knew, would be limited; but it would 
reach the fashioners of policy, what you may call the managerial 
class, in the universities; this was their aim, and in this they may 
be judged to have succeeded. Now this may well be so; the point 
is fairly put. But in fact, is this all we might wish the QUARTERLY 
to be? 


Winds of Doctrine 


Very likely | am quite impractical in this. But might not winds 
of doctrine (other, 1 mean, than bleak pedagogic and administrative 
winds) be expected to blow across its pages? It would be misleading 
to say that we might have expected it to have had more intellectual 
content than it has been accustomed to have; but I should have 
thought that anyone reading through the pages of the QUARTERLY 
in a hundred years’ time might expect them to reveal the master 
ideas and controversies of the age: not the matters talked about in 
university committees only, but the ideas (if there were any) which 
animated and even impassioned the intellectual life of the universi- 
ties, the things for which, after all, the endless committees, the 
educational and administrative conferences and discussions in the 
end presumably existed. But he would, I think, be in for a dis- 
appointment. 

Now if any scoffing spirit argues that the intellectual life of the 
universities was at a low ebb; or that the current of ideas of the age 
was not, in fact, flowing through the universities, I should argue in 
reply that the universities occupy now a place in the nation’s intel- 
lectual life far more pre-eminent than ever before. In this country, 
at least, the universities were certainly not, until the later nineteenth 
century, at the centre of the nation’s intellectual life. Locke, Berkeley, 
Hume and Mill were men of the world or of affairs, or both; to take 
the first of them, it was London and not Christ Church which was 
midwife to the Essay concerning Human Understanding. Oxford and 
Cambridge could hardly claim the Royal Society as their child, and 
Newton found London more congenial than Cambridge. Gibbon, 
Macaulay and Carlyle were out in the world: Gibbon is lively, in 
his Autobiography, on the subject of Oxford; and ‘shall I add’, he says 
on a later page, ‘that I never found my mind more vigorous, nor 


my composition more happy, than in the winter hurry of society 
and Parliament?’ 
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But all this was changed as the nineteenth century drew on; 
increasingly, the great names in science, philosophy and history have 
been ‘university names: Kelvin, F. H. Bradley and Acton, to keep 
to the last century; and who, to take philosophy by way of illustra- 
tion, can estimate the influence of T. H. Green at Oxford in the 
*seventies, or Moore and Russell at Cambridge before the first war, 
or Wittgenstein at Cambridge between the wars? (It is a matter 
of historical interest that Wittgenstein, who disliked universities 
[including Cambridge] judged it necessary that he should reside in 
one from time to time, whatever anguish it caused him.) 


An Over-faint Quietness 


All the same, and in spite of this, and with some dozen new 
universities spread up and down the land in the great centres of 
population, what is the situation in English universities now? It is, 
I should say, one of peculiar inarticulation—in both senses of the word: 
universities are disjointed and apparently incapable of clear speech. 
As knowledge increases, and study becomes more particularized, we 
seem to have lost (if we ever had them) our unity and our speech; 
we too rarely speak to one another as men to men, or as highly 
educated men to highly educated men, about the subjects in which 
we are professionally immersed; we seem not to possess powers of 
exposition. I know there are most honourable exceptions. Still, I 
have also in mind Mr. Peter Winch’s welcome attempt, in the last 
issue of the QUARTERLY, to put a stop to the ignorant chatter and 
misunderstanding that goes on in universities as well as outside them 
about ‘logical positivism’. But how has the state of affairs Mr. Winch 
deplores grown up? And I do not think the philosophers worse 
offenders than the rest of us. I mention them only because they 
occupy a position of peculiar importance. 

My point therefore is that the universities, because of all that is 
going on in them, and because of all that is not going on in them, 
ought to have a centre of intellectual exposition and exchange; and 
because we are shy of one another in our pleasant, timid, donnish 
way, the centre must be one of paper and print: we need to veil our 
blushes behind the screen of publication. And ought not the 
QUARTERLY to provide this? Might it not help to bring together 
learning. and civilization, research and amenity, more than it has 
done in the past? I do not at all mean that we should throw out the 
pedagogic and the administrative; they are not so vulgar as we like 
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to think; they too have their proper amenities. I only mean that we 
might perhaps bring them, more than we have done in the past, into 
a firmer context of purpose and enlightenment. The Criterion, and 
now Scrutiny, have gone; we have indeed Mr. Bateson’s Essays in 
Criticism, which merits our support; but we need something more 
catholic, less esoteric, which will make more of a bid at bringing 
our silence into speech and all our manifoldness into some sort of 
shape and pattern. Look at the Oxford and Cambridge numbers of 
The Twentieth Century recently. They had, of course, a limited pur- 
pose; but they illustrated what is possible. But why leave it to The 
Twentieth Century? 


The Arts and the Universities 


I said that philosophy, history and science have come to inhabit, 
for much the bigger part, the courts of the universities. But it is 
certain that the fine arts and poetry, for much the bigger part, have 
not. A certain chill wind, it is said, blows through the world of the 
universities and withers the creative powers: the world of the 
universities is one of prose, understanding and intellect (not to say 
pedantry); poetry, whether fashioned in words, paint or sound, 


cannot dwell in it; and of the poetry of its architecture something is 
said later on in these pages. I am glad that some better qualified 
than I to speak of the arts in relation to the universities have written 
in this issue of the QUARTERLY. Universities are curiously indifferent 
to the fine arts, and very conservative; and artists, on their side, 
do not care for universities; they need a freer, a more adventurous 
air than we now provide. 

But I said that more than ever the main stream of the nation’s 
intellectual life flows through the universities; and more and more 
will this be so. Now recall Matthew Arnold (who was most anxious 
not to be called Professor Arnold) in his most celebrated essay. He 
said that the elements with which the creative power works are 
ideas, and the best ideas current at the time, not merely accessible; 
and that the business of literary genius is not to discover new ideas, 
but to effect a synthesis and exposition, ‘to be happily inspired by a 
certain intellectual and spiritual atmosphere, by a certain order of 
ideas when it finds itself in them’. Now if ideas became more current 
in universities than they are now, and learning were brought more 
to life by inter-fertilization between our particularities, might not 
the universities provide the necessary atmosphere and order of ideas, 
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and become a natural home for the artist, as they have done for the 
historian, the philosopher and the scientist? 


Some Cambridge Lectures 


I have recently read two courses of lectures, delivered at Cambridge, 
which are relevant to all this, one by an eminent Cambridge writer, 
the other by ‘a stranger there’: Mr. Lucas’s Style and Mr. Robert 
Graves’s The Crowning Privilege. (There is a lot in them relevant to 
other things as well. Mr. Graves’s visit to Cambridge was an event. 
He went there, he says, to speak out and to appeal to undergraduate 
passions; he did so, and laid about the gods of contemporary taste 
from Donne to Dylan in fine style.) Here is Mr. Graves speaking on 
the limitations, from the point of view of creative power, of a literary 
university education: ‘A university education in rhetoric does, of 
course, make students properly conscious of logic and syntax and 
emphasis, and the rhythm and weight of their phrases, and the 
history and concealed meanings of individual words—all of which 
are useful in poetic composition.’ But he says, ‘It is the direction of 
these studies which is anti-poetic; the student remains perpetually 
conscious of an imaginary audience whose resistance to argument 
he must beat down.’ He may well be right in this. But I call attention 
to Mr. Graves’s ‘of course’ in the first sentence I quoted from him; 
and listen now to Mr. Lucas, himself in these lectures an admirable 
teacher of rhetoric: ‘One of the things that reduce me to annual 
rage and despair in correcting examination papers is the spectacle 
of two or three hundred young men and women who have soaked 
in poetry for two or three years, yet seem, with rare exceptions, not 
to have absorbed one particle of it into their systems; so that even 
those who have acquired some knowledge yet think, too often, like 
pedants, and write like grocers.’ So it is not only a matter of leading 
young people into the ways of poetry; they cannot, it seems, at the 
end of their time, write prose. But I must not supply more grist to 
Mr. Somerset Maugham’s white-hot, devouring mill; he derives, it 
appears, enough material from fiction, without my providing him 
with fact. 


— And Some Cambridge Sermons 


An undergraduate friend of mine at Cambridge wrote me after 
the visit of Billy Graham there. This is what he said. ‘Billy Graham 
has now finished here. Most people who heard him in London and 
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here say that they were more impressed by him here than in London. 
So I suppose he used a less emotional and perhaps a more intelligible 
approach here. He certainly has a wonderful way of rubbing it in, 
and as an orator he’s pretty hot—I suppose that’s the same as saying 
he appeals to the emotions—but he certainly appealed to the will 
as well. The text he preached on the night I was there was the story 
of the young man who had great riches and turned sorrowfully away. 
He pushed it home hard—it’s all or nothing. 

The chief difficulty in going to hear him was the queues of students 
which started to form outside Great St. Mary’s threequarters of an 
hour before the service was due to begin. There were relay services 
in other churches. . . . He spoke for the bigger part of an hour and 
held his audience. . . . Apart from the fact that most people seem 
quite impressed, there doesn’t seem to have been any particularly 
large impact, though of course I can only speak for the people I 
know. ... To sum up: impression favourable, but not stunning.’ 


O Tempora, O Mores! 


I came across this the other day in Mark Pattison’s Memoir: ‘A 
fellow from a low school, who is confirmed in vulgar ways, can never 


be got out of them. If a youth, on being presented to his superior 
in age or station, or to a lady, offers to shake hands, I have little 
hope of him.’ Strange bed-fellows, Mark Pattison and Mr. Maugham! 
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THE universities have rather suddenly become aware that the 
number of young persons fit for and wanting a university education 
is likely to increase on a considerable scale during the next ten years. 
This is due to two causes: first of all, the so-called ‘bulge’ in births 
immediately after the war, and secondly, the fact that the proportion 
of the age group reaching the sixth forms of the grammar schools 
has been increasing rapidly in the last few years and is likely to 
continue to do so. ‘The object of this article is to suggest that action 
is urgently needed now in relation to two aspects of this matter: an 
immediate beginning should be made towards providing university 
buildings on a much larger scale than hitherto, and there should be 
a rapid increase in the number of students in science, but more 
especially in technology. 


EMistory of Student Numbers, 1911-1955 


The history of student numbers at the universities of England and 
Wales in the last fifty years can teach us important lessons. The main 


facts are shown in Fig. 1. In 1911 there were 20,000 students in 
the universities of England and Wales.’ As a result of World War I 
the number was increased by 16,000 (or 75°%) in about two years. 
Then, the war stimulus having gone, the numbers remained roughly 
stable for the next twenty years. 

In 1944 the Barlow Report demanded urgently that the numbers 
be increased by about 80%, within a decade. The Report pointed 
out that ‘Only about 1 in 5 of the ablest boys and girls actually reach 
the universities. .. . There is clearly an ample reserve of intelligence 
in the country to allow both a doubling of university numbers and 
a raising of standards.’ 

The demand of the Barlow Report to increase numbers by 80% 
was achieved not in a decade but in two years. To quote from the 
Report of the University Grants Committee published in 1948: ‘The 
desired increase of numbers by about 80%, within a decade can only 
be described as revolutionary. . . . It has in fact been almost com- 
pleted in two years.’ 

This very rapid increase ceased, though there was a further slow 


Scotland is omitted because some essential figures are not available. 
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1955 to 1971. Based on estimates of the population aged 18, 19 and 20 


made by Professor Lancelot Hogben on the basis of Life Table, 1950-52 
prepared by 1D. W. Taylor. 


Note: The U.G.C. normally gives the academic year, ¢.g., 1910-11, which includes 
3 months of 1910 and g months of 1911. For the sake of simplicity in this 
article I propose to use the later year in each case, ¢.g., 1911. 
increase up to 1950 when the total number of students was 68,000, 
an increase of two-thirds on the 1939 figure. After 1950 the numbers 
slowly decreased. This trend was reversed in 1954, and there has 
been a welcome, though small, increase in the last two years. 

The net result is that as compared with 1911 the number of 
students has been trebled; this increase took place almost entirely 
in two sudden bursts of two or three years, one after each war, They 
seem to have been due to four main causes: 


(a) The general change of opinion as to the importance of enabling 
a larger proportion of the population to enjoy university 
education. 


(6) The realization of the urgent need for more scientists. 
(c) The desire to meet the claims of the ex-Servicemen to a 
university career who had missed their chance during the war. 
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(d) The financial generosity of the Government which greatly in- 
creased its revenue grants and began to make substantial 
grants for capital expenditure. 


It was an astonishing and a most encouraging achievement. All 
the difficulties of providing teachers and buildings were somehow 
overcome by a great effort on the part of the universities, supported 
by generous grants from the Government, scholarships from the local 
authorities, and wise guidance by the University Grants Committee. 
It is generally agreed that this increase was achieved without any 
substantial lowering of standards. 


The Next Ten Years 


In view of the prospective rapid increase in the numbers demand- 
ing entry to the university there are two possible alternative courses. 
The first is to raise standards so as to prevent the number of entrants 
increasing. The second is to raise the number of places to meet the 
demand. 

This article is written on the assumption that academic standards will not 
be raised and that the universities will expand as much as is necessary to admit 
all applicants who reach the standards which are at present regarded as 


acceptable. This means that the universities will continue to accept approxi- 
mately the present proportion of sixth-form leavers. 


The Bulge 


The increase in births during the first few years after the war 
known as ‘the bulge’ has passed through the elementary schools and 
is now entering the secondary schools. It will reach the universities 
about 1960, and the peak year will be 1967. The increases in 
the figures of university numbers due to the bulge alone (not 
allowing for an increasing proportion staying on to the sixth form) 
are shown in the left-hand column of Table A, reaching a maximum 
of 39% above the 1954 figure between 1965 and 1969.' 

Much more difficult to assess is the probable increase in the pro- 
portion of the age group which is likely to reach the sixth form. ‘This 
has increased by 5°, per annum between 1951-55 when the total 
age group remained virtually unchanged. It is thought that this rate 
of increase may continue and the right-hand column in Table A 
has been calculated on this assumption. It will be seen that if the 


? 39% is the maximum average over a 5-year period. The maximum for a single year 
is 46% in 1967. 
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5% increase does continue, the number who might wish for entry 
to the university would be more than doubled by 1967. How long 
it will in fact continue is a matter which will depend on the demand 
for graduates, and on action by the Ministry of Education, local 
authorities, schools and parents. No confident estimate can be made. 


TABLE A 


Full-Time University Students. England and Wales 





Percentage of Age Group Going to Percentage of Age Group Going to 
University Remaining Constant | University Increasing 5°, per Annum 





| 
Average Percentage Increase Average | Percentage Increase | 


on 1954 on 1954 





1954 66,600 | 66,600 | 
1955-59 | 69,500 | 4 70,300 | 
1960-64 | 75,200 | 13 90,900 
1965-69 | 92,400 | 39 134,000 
1970-73 | 82,400 | 24 138,000 


Source: Based on estimates of population aged 18, 19, 20 submitted by 
Professor Lancelot Hogben on basis of Life Table 1950-52 
prepared by D. W. Taylor. 


It seems, however, clear that if we are to give all sixth-form leavers 
the same opportunity of a university course as they now have, the 
entrance in 1965 will have to be somewhere between 40% and 100% 
above the present level. Sir James Mountford, in his address to the 
Court of Liverpool University in November 1955, stated: ‘I have 
formed the opinion that if we can accommodate them and if funds 
are provided to send them to us, the total number in the universities 
by 1964 is likely to be 50%, in excess of our present number.’ ‘This 
would mean that the number of students in England and Wales 
would increase to 100,000.' 

Fortunately, it is not necessary to plan so far ahead. Only one 
thing is immediately urgent in this matter of total numbers: to begin 

11It must be remembered that England has probably less university students per 
thousand of the population than any other industrial country. The figure is double in 
Scotland, treble in Australia and Canada, four times as great in Russia, and nine times 
as great in the United States. To take one point only: in Scotland all teachers in secondary 


schools are university graduates. If we adopted the same policy here it would increase 
the annual demand for graduates by about 2,500. 
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at once to erect the necessary buildings. To quote again from Sir 
James Mountford’s speech: “The one thing in which we have been 
starved has been the provision of buildings in which to carry on our 
work, In this matter our experience during the last ten years has 
been one of continuous disappointment and frustration; and within 
the foreseeable future, unless drastic action is taken now, the situation 
for the universities will become unmanageable and from a national 
point of view quite disastrous.’ 


Technology 


There is one field where rapid expansion is by universal agreement 
of first-rate and urg nt importance: the field of technology. During 
the latter war years und the post-war decade, in spite of considerable 
pressure from certain quarters and the appointment of a number 
of committees, deplorably little has been done in Britain to expand 
technological education at university level. After 1945 the number 
of scientists was rapidly doubled, as recommended in the Barlow 
Report. After 1948 expansion was much slower. The following 
table shows the degrees and diplomas awarded in Great Britain in 
pure science and technology respectively in 1948 and 1954. 

1948 1954 Increase 1954 
on 1948 
Pure Science 4,426 5599 26°5% 
Technology 3,031 3,359 10°8%, 
Source: U.G.C, Reports for 1947-8 and 1953-4. 

The rate of increase in pure scientists over the period was 4°%, per 
annum; the increase in technologists only 13° per annum. 

The urgency of this matter is illustrated in Figure 2 showing the 
number of graduates per year over the last twenty years or so in all 
scientific fields in the United States, the U.S.S.R. and Great Britain. 
Great Britain is to-day producing about one-fifth of the number 
produced by the U.S.A, and one-eighth of the number produced 
by Russia. What this means is that both Russia and the U.S.A. pro- 
duce about twice as many graduates in science and technology each 
year per thousand of the population as we do.' 


1 The position is perhaps not quite so black for Britain as shown by these figures. 
Our graduates may well be on the average of a higher quality than the Americans; and 
we may produce more non-graduate technicians of good quality than America. Accurate 
comparisons with the U.S.A. are impossible; still more impossible with Russia. 
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Source: New York Times, 7 November 1954. ‘A Comparison of the Output of Tech- 
nicians in the U.S.A. and U.S.S.R.’ The figures for Great Britain are taken 
from U.G.C. reports. 

The figures for all three countries include Medical degrees. 


The figures for Great Britain exclude Higher National Certificates and 
National Diplomas. In 1954 just over 7,000 were awarded, and if these 
were included the figure for 1954 would be 50% higher. 

We know that there are many technical colleges in Russia which do not 
grant degrees. The number of students is unknown. 


There is nothing wrong with our scientists. A Nobel prize winner 
in Physics has recently written: “The Science Departments of our 
universities are better and more vigorous than they have ever been 
in the history of this country: they are good by any standard and 
compare well with those of any other country to-day.’! What is 
wrong in this country is that there are far too few engineers to 
develop our scientists’ ideas as fast and as well as is done in some 
other countries. It requires engineers in considerable numbers to 


1*The Education of the Scientist in the University of Today’ by P. M. S. Blackett, 
UNIVERSITIES QUARTERLY, May 1950. 
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turn the results of scientific research into articles of practical value, 
and it is notorious that the Americans, thanks to their wealth of 
engineers, frequently develop and successfully put on the world 
market the results of the research of British scientists: penicillin is 
only one of the many outstanding examples. 

As shown in Figure 2, the rate of increase of the output of graduates 
in science and technology in the Sovict Union in the last five years 
has been more than 10% per annum. There can be little doubt that 
the Soviet Union is making an effort to develop their education and 
particularly their scientific and technological education at the 
highest level, at a speed not previously attempted by any great 
nation in history. What is frightening is that as is well known a large 
proportion of their scientists and engineers are devoting their work to 
preparations for war. To quote Mr. Lewis Strauss, Chairman of the 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission (Manchester Guardian, 22 Nov. 
1955): “The Russian tests indicate an exceedingly intensive effort by 
the Soviet Government to develop their nuclear weapons potential.’ 
And evidence, which is now overwhelming, has been rapidly 
accumulating in the last year or two that the quality of Soviet top 
scientists is excellent. Their achievements in the design of aircraft, 
of hydrogen bombs, of the radio telescope and in many other fields 
are as good as anything in the world. 

A leading Professor of Physics writes: ‘Soviet engineering of nu- 
clear reactors is at a surprisingly high level; their research seems to 
cover all that we are doing, but in addition very much more.’ To 
show the extent to which the Soviets are devoting their energies to 
high-level research, he tells the following story: ‘Ernest Lawrence 
(the man who developed the cyclotron) met his opposite number, 
Professor Wechsler, who is in charge of the Russian nuclear machine 
programme. They are just now finishing an enormous machine 
which will remain unsurpassed for at least three to five years in 
the West. It contains 36,000 tons of steel and the total cost must 
be in the region of £15-£20 million! Lawrence asked Wechsler 
where he got the funds from for these machines. “I do not know 
what you mean.” “I mean from where did you get the money?” 
Wechsler replied, “I do not understand; we decided that this was 
the machine we wanted and so we built it.” ’ To quote Sir Solly 
Zuckerman, Deputy Chairman of the Government Advisory Coun- 
cil: ‘Everyone who has studied the Russian educational system has 
been impressed by its emphasis on science and engineering, by the 
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high standards and equally high degree of specialization, and by the 
speed of its growth.’! 

Another country which sets us an example is Switzerland. Its 
Zurich Technical University has just celebrated its centenary. The 
population of Switzerland is under five million: about equal to the 
population of the area served by Manchester University. But Zurich, 
which is one of the highest grade universities of technology in the 
world, has at present 2,700 whole-time degree students, which is 
more than our three largest institutions—Imperial College, Glasgow 
and Manchester—added together. Largely as a result of the work 
of the Zurich Technical University, Switzerland, with no coal, no 
iron, no home market, and no seaport, but with three times as many 
fully qualified engineers as Britain in proportion to its population, 
has built up an engineering industry of a considerable size and of a 
quality equal to anything in the world. 

The number of graduate engineers produced in the United States, 
the Soviet Union and Great Britain in 1950 and 1954 is shown in 
the following table: 2 

1950 1954 
U.S.A. 50,000 20,000 
Soviet Union 28,000 54,000 
Great Britain 3,600 3,400 

Sources: For U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. article in New York Times, 7 November 1954. 

For U.K., U.G.C. reports—figures relate to academic years 1949-50 and 1953-54 
and are for degrees and university diplomas in technology. 

In view of all these facts, it is perhaps not surprising, but it is 
profoundly disquieting, that the fifty British productivity teams 
which have visited the United States report with monotonous regu- 
larity that the output per man in that country is about double what 
it is in Britain. Can anybody doubt that a major factor in that 
difference is our shortage of qualified engineers compared with 
the U.S.A.? 

No wonder that all progressive British engineering firms know the 
desperate shortage of graduates in technology and science at the 
present time. This is undoubtedly beginning seriously to hamper both 
home production and our very important engineering exports. Mr. 
Butler has expressed his hope and indeed his confidence that we may 
double our standard of living in the next generation, but we are in 
increasingly keen competition with Germany, the United States and 
other industrial countries, and unless we are as well provided as they 
are with first-rate engineers our industries and our exports will 

1 The Times Educational Supplement, p. 1,331, 30 Deceinber, 1955. 
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inevitably suffer. Our standard of living depends on exports, and 
exports depend to a very large extent on a first-rate engineering 
industry which must be fully comparable in quality and quantity 
with the leading industrial countries of the world. Otherwise we 
shall certainly not achieve Mr. Butler’s ideal of doubling our 
standard of living in twenty-five years. All engineering firms are 
finding grave difficulties in recruiting good young engineers. My 
own moderate-sized firms are spending thousands a year in adver- 
tising for suitable graduates and we are failing to get more than 
about half our needs. What is much more serious is that even the 
Atomic Energy Authority, which has very high priority, states in 
its first report: ‘. . . the difficulty of recruiting and retaining sufficient 
skilled scientists, engineers and craftsmen has been acute throughout 
the ten years of the project, and shows no signs of becoming easier 

. . our demand is not at present being met.’ 

The Government has recently—at long last—instructed the Uni- 
versity Grants Cormittee to take energetic steps to increase the 
number of students in technology. Substantial grants are being made 
to Imperial College, and to the Technical Colleges in Glasgow and 
Manchester, and on a somewhat smaller scale to other universities. 

This is a welcome beginning, but it is only a beginning, and there 
can be no doubt that we shall have to go much further and much 
faster if we are going to hold our own in the very competitive 
engineering markets of the world. 

At what rate should we increase our output of technologists? 
Russia, which has still a relatively low standard of living, has as a 
matter of high policy been devoting a much greater proportion of 
her national income to technical and scientific education than we 
have. She has succeeded during the last five years in increasing the 
number of graduates in all scientific fields by over 10°, per annum; 
we have been content with 4%, for scientists and less than 2°, for 
technologists. The Russians, starting with a higher proportion of 
technological graduates, have increased their output more than five 
times as fast as we. Surely we cannot be content with so miserable a 
rate of increase? Should we not insist on increasing our output of 
graduates both in science and in technology at least as fast as the 
Russians?! 

1 This would, of course, increase the proportion of technologists in the universities. 
No doubt there would be objections to ‘upsetting the balance’ between the Faculties. 


But, under present conditions, this appears to be essential and inevitable if we are to 
improve our standard of living. 
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Conclusion 

This article has been almost entirely confined to the two questions: 
what total number of university students and what number of 
students of technology should we aim at? I have not considered the 
question of the demand for graduates in science and technology for 
teaching, for industry and elsewhere, nor the many difficult questions 
as to how the desirable increases in numbers are to be achieved. In 
view of the history of the demand for graduates in recent years and 
the small proportion of graduates in our population, we can surely 
take this demand for granted. The proposals I have made are simple: 
firstly, the rate of building for universities must at once be increased 
so as to provide reasonable accommodation for an increase of 50% 
in the total number of students by 1965; secondly, we must take 
much more energetic action immediately so as to secure an increase 
of 10% each year in the output of graduates of technology. 

Comparing this demand for an increase in the total size of the 
universities with what was achieved after the two world wars, we 
have the following table: 

Increased percentage of Time taken to achieve 
full-time students the increase 

After World War I 75 2 years 
After World War II 64 2-3 years 
1955-65 50 10 years 


Clearly the task before us to-day is relatively easy: a smaller pro- 
portionate increase, and four times as long in which to achieve it. 

As regards the increase in technology, the difficulties can certainly 
be no greater than those which have been successfully overcome by 
the Soviet Union during the last five years. 

The universities of Britain have done an outstanding job during 
the last ten years. This has been achieved as a result of much devoted 
work by university staffs and by vice-chancellors, aided by generous 
grants from the Treasury and scholarships from the local authorities, 
and wisely guided by the University Grants Committee. The schools, 
parents and industry have also played their part. Given real deter- 
mination on the part of all concerned, the twin tasks of increasing 
the total university numbers by 50% in ten years and of increasing 
the graduates in technology 10% annually should offer no serious 
difficulties. 
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1. THE DECLINE OF ARCHITECTURE 
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Professor of Architecture, University of Liverpool 


Ir we want to see a good example of the architecture of any period 
from early Saxon to early twentieth century, we shall find it among 
the colleges of Oxford or Cambridge. We shall look in vain, however, 
for any building which can be described as characteristic of the best 
work of the last twenty-five years. 

In Oxford, for instance, we have beautiful examples of domestic 
gothic in the Bodleian and ecclesiastic gothic in the Magdalen tower; 
in the Radcliffe Camera we see the splendour of Wren’s renaissance 
style, and in Cockerell’s Ashmolean Museum a scholarly example 
of nineteenth-century classic revival. But what is there to represent 
the twentieth century? The Nuffield organization is housed in a new 
building which has nothing in common with the progressive spirit 
of the work which goes on inside it; and other recent buildings seem 
to reflect a policy of respectably subdued ‘renaissance survival’: dull 
and spiritless beside the Ashmolean, where classical inspiration 
flowers from deep roots of scholarship. This building represents the 
spirit and intellect of its period; but it would be ludicrous to claim 
this for any of the buildings which have risen in Oxford since the 
first world war. 

In Cambridge, King’s College has a fine period collection. King’s 
Chapel is one of the loveliest and most characteristically English 
examples of perpendicular gothic, and flanking it there is an equally 
lovely and equally characteristic renaissance building: the Gibbs 
Building. (It is interesting to notice that nearly all buildings in King’s 
are affectionately known by the names of their architects.) There is 
also the much maligned screen by Wyatt: a little unhappy in its 
context, but a fine enough example of early Gothic Revival. 

The twentieth century? If we consider the period up to the out- 
break of war, we find in the new Magdalen building, by Sir Edward 
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Lutyens, an essay in recapturing the spirit of sixteenth-century 
transitional architecture, justified as the work of a genius. Morley 
Horder is another architect who has brought distinction to this kind 
of derivative architecture in Cambridge which is characteristic of 
the early part of this century and is for the most part very dull. In 
the buildings designed since the last war, whether derivative or 
modern, Cambridge is both better and worse than Oxford. 

On the good side, the Chemical Engineering Laboratories by 
Easton and Robertson, partly built, promise to be an excellent 
example of the more sober and logical phase of modern architecture. 
But Cambridge also has a certain very new building, designed in 
three parts which are singularly lacking in cohesion and which seem 
to be derived from several historic styles selected at random. A 
Manchester Guardian critic, after a fierce attack on+his building, found 
himself bound to question ‘the competence of a university to decide 
what should be its approach to the architectural design of its new 
buildings’. It is astonishing that it should be necessary to level 
criticism like this against a university famous the world over for its 
architectural history. 

We are encouraged to believe that this is merely a bad lapee i in 
Cambridge when we remember the appointment of Sir Hugh 
Casson for the development plan of the new Arts Centre and for the 
design of the first building in this group. Sir Hugh’s sketches have 
shown us that the Cambridge town planning tradition—the sequences 
of beautifully composed enclosures which have evolved through the 
centuries—is still very much alive. 

In a large group of university buildings like this, the individual 
buildings can be quite simple and unpretentious, provided that the 
town planning and landscaping are lively. Although the names of 
famous architects of six centuries resound in the stones of the ancient 
universities, it is not only their individual masterpieces that we 
admire, but the friendly tradition of English town planning and 
landscape design which has threaded together an historic assembly 
of buildings—each one ‘modern’ in its time—in a richly varied 
pattern of formal courts and informal garden enclosures. 

Can we expect this great tradition of architecture and town plan- 
ning to be maintained in our universities in the second half of the 
twentieth century? Looking at the buildings of the first half, in 
almost any university, we are bound to feel doubts. Much of it is 
timid, run-of-the-mill architecture, and almost all of it, including 
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the best examples, is derivative in style: classical translations which 
surprisingly, in these learned surroundings, show little sign of 
scholarship. 

It is understandable if university buildings show conservatism, 
provided it is not what Nicholas Pevsner calls the ‘conservatism of 
inertia’; but it is unforgiveable if they show illiteracy. A tendency to 
conservatism is natural in a building which has to be well-mannered 
towards its aristocratic and elderly neighbours. It must be discreet, 
not proclaiming its youthful presence too loudly; it must avoid being 
too startling in its display of bright new materials or structural tricks. 
For it is expected to enjoy a long life, carrying its dignity through 
the centuries. It must not perpetuate a childish prank. 

The argument of longevity, however, is often carried too far. It 
is said that Dr. Charles Holden, when he set out to design the new 
buildings for London University, was asked to avoid steel-framed 
buildings because there was no guarantee that they would last a 
thousand years. It is unlikely that he avoided using a steel frame in 
the vast tower which overwhelms the modest Bloomsbury terraces, 
though this massive enough pile of stone looks as if it would outlive 
a Babylonian ziggurat. It would be quite wrong, on grounds of long 
life, to restrict university buildings, particularly laboratories and 
workshops, the needs of which must change and change again, to 
the inflexible solidity of the traditional weight-bearing construction 
of stone and brick. 

But the choice is not, as some university building committees seem 
to imagine, between a rather inefficient but harmless eclecticism (a 
feeble echo of the renaissance, or of the classic and gothic revivals) 
and an efficient but uncompromising ‘functionalism’. This word 
functionalism has caused a lot of trouble. It stems from the extreme 
movement which began before the 1914 war, partly as a protest 
against the falsely applied styles which ignored the revolutionary 
technical developments in building, and partly as an expression of 
faith in the beauty of purely structural forms—the kind of beauty, 
in fact, which we admire in the structural achievement of a gothic 
cathedral. This movement had a wonderfully purifying effect and 
still influences the much more friendly manifestations of the modern 
movement to-day. Having abandoned the irrelevant academic styles, 
modern architecture technically exploits and spiritually expresses 
the ‘bio-technic’ developments of to-day: the developments, in fact, 
which are being so busily pursued in the universities. 
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This general attitude to architecture—though by no means uni- 
versal armong practising architects, as we have seen, has been com- 
pletely accepted, for the last twenty years, by the Universities’ 
Schools of Architecture; and although a rich variety of ‘styles’ is 
beginning to develop among the younger architects which the 
schools have produced, there is a powerful unity of thought—in the 
scientific approach to the problem and in the aesthetic attitude to 
its solution—which binds these styles together as a distinctly recog- 
nizable architecture of the twentieth century. 

There is nothing stark, nothing mechanical, nothing brutally 
‘functional’ about present-day buildings designed by good exponents 
of the modern movement, who regard aesthetic pleasure as still one 
of the most important ‘functions’ of architecture. Some of their 
buildings—like aeroplane hangars, railway stations and market halls 
—are functional in the sense that the piers and vaults and buttresses 
of a Gothic cathedral are functional; others have a formal grace 
about them, based on new structural rhythms but derived from 
scholarly reference to classical principles of design. There is crude, 
illiterate modern architecture, ignorant of first principles of design, 
just as there is crude, illiterate mock-renaissance architecture, tra- 
vestying the past which it imitates; and one looks to the universities 
to distinguish between the scholarly and the illiterate—in architec- 
ture as in other matters. 

One also looks to the universities to adopt a progressive attitude 
to architecture: not to tolerate the false and irrelevant, but to cham- 
pion creative work which is in the stream of artistic development 
and which springs from social and scientific advance. Unfortunately, 
however, most universities seem to be puzzled by modern archi- 
tecture and are therefore tempted to play safe, frequently choosing 
one of the dwindling number of architects who still think in terms 
of the renaissance to design their most important buildings. 

Hesitation over employing architects of the modern school is easy 
to understand, for the movement is still young and there are only 
scattered examples of good modern architecture to be seen outside 
some of the redeveloped areas of London and the new towns. It is 
a pity, however, that the universities should have acquired the 
reputation for being progressive in everything but their architecture. 

The spirit of adventure is stronger in some of the universities 
designed by British architects overseas. There are the richly patterned 
buildings of the new University of Nigeria, designed by Maxwell Fry 
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and Jane Drew for tropical conditions; the more restrained but 
elegant sub-tropical buildings for the University of the West Indies, 
by Grahain Dawbarn and Partners; and the adventurous and mar- 
vellously airy designs of Raglan Squire and Partners for the Uni- 
versity of Rangoon. 

So far I have dwelt mainly on Oxford and Cambridge. What of 
the younger, provincial universities—the Redbrick universities whose 
architectural traditions are no older than the tile and terra-cotta 
exuberances of the later Gothic Revival? Are there any signs of 
youthful experiment in building, of spirited architectural expression? 
Very few, unfortunately. Redbrick seems to be as inhibited archi- 
tecturally as Oxbridge. Its new buildings are for the most part dull, 
making no comment on the modern world; they too, when they 
resort to a historical reminiscence or a classical exercise, often show 
little scholarship. 

Since the war, Liverpool, as befits a university with a great reputa- 
tion in architectural education, has given a reasonably good lead. 
Sir William Holford, a graduate of the Liverpool School of Archi- 
tecture and at one time its Professor of Civic Design, is adviser to 
the university on the development plan of the ‘University Precinct’, 
set aside by the city for university expansion. His task—an important 
one which not all universities have recognized—is to prepare a flex- 
ible plan for long-term development, co-ordinating the architecture 
of the first stages of development and advising the Development 
Committee, when necessary, on the choice of architects for new 
buildings. Unfortunately, Liverpool’s new precinct will lack the truly 
precinctal quiet of the ancient enclosures at Oxford and Cambridge; 
for the city plan is such that two main highways will cut across it 
for many years to come, bringing noise and danger into an area 
which should possess the protective atmosphere of the cloister. 

Many other Redbrick universities are confronted with the same 
traffic problem, and many are putting up new buildings in down- 
at-heel areas which, like Liverpool’s, are ripe (very ripe) for re- 
development. It is unfortunate for the future that city development 
plans do not take more account of university needs, not only in 
deflecting main traffic away from them, but in setting aside areas 
sufficiently large to allow hostels and staff dwellings to be built 
among the academic buildings. 

Liverpool, however, should soon have a fairly high average stan- 
dard of modern architecture. Professor Gordon Stephenson set the 
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pace, immediately after the war, with a little building for the 
Department of Civic Design (of which he was then Professor), 
achieving pleasant spatial effects with strict economy of means. The 
too severe cutting of costs has had unfortunate effects on some of 
Liverpool University’s post-war buildings—effects which will be- 
come more serious as problems of maintenance arise. We must hope 
that there will not be too much cutting-to-the-bone (this almost 
literally applies to external facings) now that two of the leading 
exponents of the modern movement, Basil Spence and Maxwell Fry, 
have been appointed as architects for the projected Physics and 
Veterinary buildings. The work of these two architects is rich and 
vigorous and, though essentially of the modern school, has distinct 
personal qualities. ‘heir buildings are to be on adjacent sites, so the 
juxtaposition should be lively. 

Other recent Redbrick buildings worthy of mention are Basil 
Spence’s nuclear physics building for Glasgow, Professor Edwards’s 
restrained work at Newcastle, and Professor Allen’s gay addition to 
Durham for the Departments of Geography and Science. Although 
it is not strictly a university building, I should like to add to the list 
the elegantly designed residential unit for the Wye College of 
Agriculture by Richard Sheppard and Partners, for it is a rare 
example of a freshly modern building with a calm, ‘collegiate’ air, 
demonstrating that this elusive quality can be captured without 
recourse to mock-Georgian. For there are a large number of the 
younger architects to-day who have established a delightful modern 
domestic idiom, admirably suited to collegiate building. They are 
being used by a few of the more progressive housing and schools 
authorities, but not by any of the universities. 

For example, just before the war Liverpool completed a men’s 
hostel in the reminiscent Georgian manner, and while this is a well 
designed building of its kind, by one of Professor Reilly’s old students, 
one hopes that the next hostel will have a more contemporary charm. 

Indeed, in other spheres of education the architectural prospect 
is more encouraging. For example, there is the promise of a remark- 
ably fine college of technology at Leeds, by the architects Yorke, 
Rosenberg and Mardell, who have also designed some excellent 
schools. But I must confine myself to the more gloomy prospect in 
the universities, where, so far, we have to search hard for a lead in 
the architecture of education. 


I cannot claim that I have not missed a masterpiece of recent 
c 
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university architecture, but I seem to have completed the list, short 
as it is, of university buildings designed in the last twenty years or 
so and worth mentioning as representative of the now well established 
modern movement. 

The sad thing is that so many university buildings have gone up 
since the first world war and so few have real inspiration. ‘There is 
a building in one Redbrick university of the north which is an 
architectural joke: behind its three-storey Georgian fagade, complete 
with wooden sash windows, is a single large shed filled with giant 
electronic machinery. 

The School of Architecture of the University of Manchester is the 
only one in the country housed in a new building since the war. The 
School has had no hand in housing itself, however, and it must have 
been exasperating for staff and students to have been presented with 
a building which, however worthily designed and well equipped, 
must seem to them to be quite out of sympathy with the teaching 
of the School and devoid of any significance as architecture of the 
mid-century. 

Professional etiquette rightly prevents me from listing (it would 
be a long list) the large number of bad or indifferent university 
buildings; and of course, in the last resort it is the architectural 
profession which must be held responsible for the inadequacies. 
Nevertheless, the first responsibility is with the universities in their 
choice of architect, for there are a great many architects to-day 
capable of really distinguished modern work. I shall have something 
to say about this later, but first I must mention some interesting 
university buildings still on the drawing board. 

The horizon is brighter when we examine the projects. In Scotland 
there is a project for Edinburgh University by Basil Spence. This 
is the redevelopment around George Square, and it promises to be 
as fine as Sir Hugh Casson’s Cambridge development which I 
mentioned earlier. 

A few leaders of the modern movement, apart from Basil Spence, 
have recently been appointed to design university buildings: for 
example, Sir William Holford’s office is designing an Arts Building 
at Exeter. There is a landscape development plan for Nottingham 
by G. A. Jellicoe which promises a splended assembly of buildings 
in a park setting, and as far as I know Nottingham is the only 
university which has thought it necessary to seek the advice of a 
landscape architect. Unfortunately, however, Nottingham’s first 
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building project in this plan, though finely sited on rising land above 
the river, is designed in the monumental classic style which we 
associate with the Edwardians. It has been described as stately and 
magnificent, but it seems to me entirely out of character with the 
spirit of a young university. 

Recently there was the admirably organized open competition for 
a development of several new buildings in Sheffield, resulting in a 
stimulating solution by a young firm—Gonville, Ward and Melville 
—who have been commissioned to design the first building in their 
winning plan. In Sheffield we can hopefully look forward to the 
development of a project which promises to give us some of the most 
admirable characteristics of modern town planning and modern 
architecture. 

This brings me back to the problem of the selection of architects 
for university buildings. How is an architect to be chosen who can 
be expected to produce a building which will be representative of 
its age and at the same time worthy of the dignity of a university? 
One suspects that some university building committees have doubts 
about the compatibility of these two conditions. Yet the building 
tradition of the older universities (St. Andrews and Edinburgh in 
Scotland as well as Oxford and Cambridge in England) was a living 
tradition: the architects they employed were not copyists but men 
who created an architecture which was modern, reflecting faith in 
their generation. 

Will the competition system help the universities to pick good 
modern architects? This depends to a large extent on the choice of 
an assessor or ‘jury’. In Edinburgh, for instance, before Basil Spence 
was consulted, there was a competition for a new medical school 
extension in George Square—the city’s first great Georgian Square. 
The conditions, the sacred setting and the choice of assessor made 
it almost inevitable that the winning design would turn out to be 
mock-Georgian. The appointment of Basil Spence to co-ordinate 
future development in the same area presumably indicates a change 
in Edinburgh University’s policy within the last three or four years. 

I believe that competitions are to be welcomed, because they can 
often uncover young talent; but one must remember that architects 
entering for a competition are influenced by the names of the 
assessor or jury and by any hints given in the conditions about an 
open-minded attitude to modern architecture, There are two com- 
petition possibilities open to universities whose councils wish to have 
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modern buildings of high quality—and I hope that before long this 
will be all of them. There is the closed competition among three or 
four leaders of the modern movement (as distinct, perhaps I should 
say, from leaders of the profession) who agree to compete; and there 
is the open competition in which an assessor or (preferably, in my 
opinion) a jury of three or more progressive and respected architects 
choose the most able design and recommend the appointment of its 
author to execute it. The first system, if the competitors are well 
chosen, should be the nearest thing to a guarantee of a fine building; 
the second is an admirable way of searching out hidden talent and 
giving the younger men the chance that they deserve to express the 
youthful spirit of a university. 

The competition system, however, is not always practicable, and 
in most cases the Council of the University, or their Development 
Committee, has to choose an architect to work with them from the 
beginning and help formulate the programme. 

There are two warnings I would give about choosing architects. 
First, do not necessarily choose an architect who has designed a 
similar building before. Architecture is not as specialized as this: a 
good architect is one who can apply sound principles to the solution 
of any building programme. A good architect with an open mind 
will be better than an indifferent architect with experience of a 
particular type of problem. Secondly, be aware of the limitations of 
consulting the President of the R.I.B.A. In his official eyes all archi- 
tects are necessarily equal in talent, and he is forced into the position 
of giving the names of several architects who are very well established, 
or who have already designed a number of university buildings. 

The only hope is for building committees in universities to be 
appointed in full recognition of their responsibilities as judges of 
quality in modern architecture. They should be composed of men 
and women who have a real interest in the modern movement, and 
they should see as many good buildings as possible (in the flesh, not 
in the glossy journals) and meet the architects of the buildings they 
admire. They should be advised, but not led, by a progressive architect- 
adviser with no vested interests in the building programme. This 
adviser could with advantage be the adviser on the development 
plan, since the character of the buildings and the character of the 
development plan should have much in common. All the architects 
taking part in the plan, whatever the individual flavour of their work, 
should be able to work as a team with common ideals. There have 
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been successful instances of this in many of the new towns and, quite 
notably, in the work carried out by regional groups of architects 
under the general direction of the Architect to the L.C.C, It is per- 
haps a hopeful sign that the last two architects to the L.C.C., having 
led some of the finest teams of architects in the country, have been 
made professors of architecture: Robert Matthew in Edinburgh and, 
very recently, Leslie Martin in Cambridge, where a new degree 
course is to be developed. 

It should not have to be said, but it is true, that since the war a 
few public bodies like the L.C.C. have set a much better example 
of town planning and architecture than those responsible for further- 
ing the arts and sciences of mankind in the universities. 

Yet it is not solely because of their timidity or ill-advised choice 
of architects that the universities’ recent buildings are so uninspiring. 
Part of the reason for the failure of the universities to maintain the 
lead in architecture for which they are famous is the general decline 
of interest in the visual arts—particularly architecture—as part of 
a liberal education. In the eighteenth century a knowledge of the 
principles of architecture was considered an essential part of every 
gentleman’s education. To-day, hardly a child leaves school with any 
notion of the nature of art or architecture, except possibly an ability 
to distinguish between Early English, Decorated and Perpendicular; 
and many university professors, even in Arts, would admit to an 
inability to distinguish between a good and a bad modern building. 
Many learned people are visually blind: even the ugliness of a 
suburban bus route escapes them. This educational indifference to 
the things that are seen makes it difficult for architecture to flourish. 
It is almost hopeless to expect patronage of the creative force of 
modern architecture from commerce and industry when it so rarely 
exists in the universities. 

That is why I am so anxious to see all Schools of Architecture in 
universities. At present, of the twenty-four schools recognized by the 
R.1.B.A., only eight are in universities.! There are a few first-class 
schools outside the universities, but in general there are too many 
courses in Colleges of Art:and Technology which would be better 
replaced by a more limited number of university courses. 


1? The universities offering a five-year course in architecture, recognized by the R.I.B.A., 
are: Durham, Edinburgh, Glasgow (associated with the Technical College), Liverpool, 
London, Manchester and Sheffield. Cambridge at present offers only a three-year course 
to the R.I.B.A. intermediate stage. The Architectural Association School in London is 
an entirely independent institution: it is unique and one of the most famous schools in 
the country. 
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The university, with its opportunities for cross-fertilization of the 
arts and sciences, provides the ideal background for students of 
architecture, particularly if their academic work in lecture room and 
studio is balanced by practical experience on the sites of good 
buildings rising around them. At the same time, the University 
School of Architecture can become the focus of a variety of studies 
in the visual arts, for staff and students in the arts and in the sciences. 
This will help them to understand the significance of art and 
architecture in history, and of the modern movement in its context 
of social, economic and scientific advance. The result might well be 
a marked improvement in the quality of university buildings, and 
ultimately, by the law of intelligent supply for intelligent demand, 
in the quality of architecture throughout the country. 

‘Only a handful of people in every generation’, said Lewis Mum- 
ford, ‘are its true contemporaries.’ Most of the true contemporaries 
in the arts and sciences will be found in the universities. They should 
be well placed to pick the true from the false, and to be the patrons 
of a living architecture. 





2. UNIVERSITY MUSIC-MAKING 


J. A. WESTRUP 


Professor of Music, University of Oxford 


Ir 1s quite impossible to generalize about the place of music in 
university life. So much depends on the nature of the university and 
its geographical position. In large universities there may very easily 
be too much music-making. No one would wish to damp the 
enthusiasm of those who sing madrigals for pleasure or practice 
chamber music in private. But there is another kind of enthusiasm 
which cannot be satisfied with anything less than public performance. 
Musical societies often come into existence not because they are 
needed but because someone wants to conduct, just as dramatic 
societies owe their origin to an itch to produce plays. If the activities 
of such societies are confined to a specific object, such as the revival 
of the music of a particular period, and if they confine themselves 
to modest resources, the results may be valuable. But undergraduate 
conductors are rarely satisfied with anything so restricted as this. 
They want to do things on a big scale. Having founded a choir, they 
look for an orchestra to accompany it. But since the number of good 
orchestral players is always limited, they must make do with second- 
rate material or else the same players run round breathlessly from 
one society to another. Under these conditions there is never time 
for adequate rehearsal and it is difficult to achieve anything better 
than a makeshift standard of performance. The best players will also 
be wanted for chamber-music groups, and, as these will also want 
to perform in public, a vicious circle develops in which hardly anyone 
has any time to rehearse properly. 

All this may well have an adverse effect on the large organizations 
which serve the university as a whole and hence ought to be able 
to claim the services of the best performers. No doubt there is a 
danger of over-centralization, and certainly no one wants to restrict 
the legitimate ambitions of individuals to achieve something which 
does not come within the scope of any existing organization. But it 
is not always realized how much can be achieved by co-operation 
and how much is lost by the dissipation of effort. 

One consequence of the prevailing attitude towards rehearsal is 
the comparatively small interest which appears to be taken in the 
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performance of contemporary music. It is a common reproach that 
teachers of music in universities are ‘academic’. It is not merely that 
they are thought to be conservative in their tastes: their ideas are 
supposed to be bounded by text-books of nineteenth-century har- 
mony. My own experience is that this is far from being true. It is 
far more often the senior members of the university who are pro- 
gressive and the undergraduates who are conservative. It is true that 
undergraduates often show a reaction against Romantic music, but 
they are generally far more interested in Bach and Mozart than in 
the music of their own time. This applies even to those who are 
studying music. It is not in the least uncommon to find music students 
who cite Sibelius and Elgar as modern composers and seem to be 
very largely ignorant of anything written since. There are exceptions 
to this rule. Once in a way one sees a composition submitted for a 
degree in music which shows an attempt, if not the ability, to use 
modern techniques. But too often exercises of this kind fall back on 
a dreary regurgitation of outworn clichés, either because the candi- 
date falsely imagines that this is what the examiners want or because 
he cannot think of anything different. 

I have suggested that the attitude towards rehearsal affects the 
interest shown in the performance of contemporary music. The 
reason for this is obvious. Amateurs find modern works difficult and 
need a large number of rehearsals before they can even play them 
correctly. A quartet by Mozart can be performed accurately at a 
first reading, so that two or three more rehearsals are all that is felt 
to be necessary for a public presentation. It is hardly necessary to 
stress the fallacy of this belief. If anything, a work by an eighteenth- 
century composer needs more, not less, rehearsal than a contem- 
porary work. To be satisfied with two or three rehearsals argues a 
confusion between technique and interpretation. If there are virtually 
no technical difficulties there is all the more time to spend on inter- 
pretation. There is no possibility of dazzling an audience with an 
unfamiliar idiom. All the cards are on the table, and they must be 
played superbly or not at all. 

One of the puzzling phenomena of university music is the fact that 
some of the ablest performers, and sometimes some of the most 
original composers, are not studying music for a degree. There is, 
of course, no reason why they should. It is rather the reverse of the 
picture which is disturbing. One is faced with the problem that 
students of music are often not only less expert in practical music- 
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making but also less enthusiastic about music in general. It might 
be expected that the study of music would be the result of a passionate 
interest in it. But every university professor of music must have met 
many examples of students who appear to have taken up the subject 
for want of anything better to do or because accident or parental 
influence have pushed them in that direction. A genuine interest in 
music ought to induce boys and girls to take up as many instruments 
as possible, or at any rate to widen their experience of practical 
music-making. But too often the answer to the question ‘What do 
you play?’ is simply “The piano’, and the answer to the subsequent 
question ‘Do you play anything else?’ is either ‘No’ or, equally 
depressing, “The organ’. I have nothing against the organ, having 
been trained to play it from the age of thirteen, but I cannot help 
noticing the large numbers of organists who seem to have very little 
interest in music outside their own instrument. ‘The advantages of 
studying orchestral instruments are obvious enough. Organists will 
find that it teaches them a good deal about phrasing—a matter in 
which they are notoriously insensitive. Those who want to conduct, 
as most musicians do, will find when they face an orchestra that they 
know what they are talking about and, more important still, that 
they know what it feels like to play under a conductor. Composers 
will find that by playing in an orchestra they learn a great deal 
about orchestration which they will never get out of books. Bad 
orchestration is one of the most glaring technical deficiencies to be 
found in the work of young composers, and it arises mainly from a 
lack of practical experience of orchestral playing and from a 
reluctance to use one’s ears. 

The purpose of studying music in the university is often mis- 
understood. The object is not to produce composers or musicologists, 
though it is reasonable to expect that some at least will develop their 
talents in one or both these fields. The object is simply to produce 
musicians in the widest sense—that is to say, people to whom music 
is a familiar language, as French and German are to modern 
language students, and who have as full a knowledge as possible of 
the literature of music and of the problems of performance which 
it raises. To do this in three, or even four, years is not easy, and it is 
hardly surprising that complaints are sometimes heard from outside 
the universities that examinations in music are of too high a standard 
The answer to this is simple: that if a subject is worth studying at 
all, only the highest standards will do, The standards are in fact no 
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higher than those expected in other subjects. The difficulty which 
they create is often the result of inadequate preparation. Years ago 
Tovey pointed out that if a boy wanted to be a musician he should 
begin the study of harmony at a sufficiently early age. To which it 
may be added that from first to last the study of harmony should 
be linked with keyboard practice. In this way musicianship becomes 
a practical matter, related always to performance, without which 
music is nothing but an arid and unprofitable science. 

It is a moot point how far there should be provision in the 
university for instruction in instrumental playing and singing. It is 
normal in English universities to regard this as outside the function 
of a music department, perhaps as a result of a very long tradition 
of degrees granted mainly for composition. There is also the common 
habit of regarding any form of artistic activity—music, drama, 
painting—as a recreation which undergraduates may pursue in their 
spare time but which is not to be considered as a part of their 
education—which means, in practice, that it does not deserve any 
financial support. In America these inhibitions are widely ignored, 
and it is very common to find what is called ‘applied music’ as a 
part of the curriculum for a musical degree. To a musician brought 
up in the more rigid traditions of our older universities it is a little 
shocking to find the degree of Bachelor of Music awarded for pro- 
ficiency on the trombone, though in theory there is no reason why 
the ability to write competent fugues and canons should be regarded 
as any more convincing evidence of all-round musicianship. Con- 
troversy in these matters may very well reduce itself to arguing about 
the proper nomenclature for a degree. If we can dismiss this from 
our minds we may be able to see that there is much to be said for 
the existence of what would in effect be a conservatoire of music, either 
as an integral part of the university or in some way affiliated to it. 
If the ability to perform music is to be regarded as a skill remote 
from education, then the same might equally well be said of pro- 
ficiency in engineering or the study of biochemistry. I cannot help 
feeling that the existence of a conservatoire in university towns (some 
have one already) would do much to stimulate musical performance 
in the university and to set a higher standard of attainment, besides 
providing a substantial number of good players for a university 
orchestra. A conservatoire would enable university music students, 
among others, to take part in well-rehearsed performances of more 
adventurous programmes and to receive tuition in instrumental 
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playing. The potent argument against it is that it would cost money. 
In an age when astronomical sums are spent on science it is not 
fashionable to suggest that the arts should be equally endowed. 

There remains the question of the geographical position of the 
university, which has a considerable effect on the musical experience 
of its members. It is true that broadcasting now enables us all to 
hear a far wider range of music than anyone could have enjoyed in 
the past, even in the principal musical centres of the country. But 
broadcasting is not an adequate substitute for live music, nor has 
television made it unnecessary to visit an opera house. The lack of 
opportunities for seeing opera is one of the most serious deficiencies 
in the musical life of our universities. Most university courses in the 
history of music include lectures on opera, and students are expected 
to know something about works of widely different kinds. But a 
weck’s programme of popular repertory by the Sadler’s Wells com- 
pany is all that most university towns can expect, and some of them 
cannot even count on that. Oxford, Cambridge and Reading are 
within easy distance of London, but a visit to Covent Garden can 
be an expensive matter if there is a railway or bus fare to be paid 
as well, quite apart from the time taken in travelling. Much the same 
is true of orchestral music. Manchester and Liverpool are fortunate 
in having resident professional orchestras. Elsewhere universities are 
dependent on occasional visits from touring orchestras, who very 
often, for their own convenience, present programmes which they 
have already used, or are about to use, for a concert in London. 
The result of all this is that the opportunities for hearing a substantial 
and important part of the literature of music are severely limited. 
A conservatoire, with a good student orchestra, would do something 
to remedy this defect. But what is really wanted is the provision of 
more orchestras in provincial centres, and where possible in uni- 
versity towns. The fact that such orchestras might legitimately be 
expected to look to the university for some financial support would 
naturally, in present conditions, be a strong argument against their 
existence. And the suggestion that every large provincial centre 
should have an opera house would be regarded as the wildest 
fantasy. 
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38. IDEALS AND EXPERIMENTS 
IN THE FINE ARTS 


LAWRENCE GOWING 
Professor of Fine Art, University of Durham 


DiscussinG the place of the fine arts in universities we need to 
bear continually in mind what it is that we are talking about. We 
are accustomed, and now largely reconciled, to art-history as a 
special study: we are familiar with the idea of professional training 
in the practice of art. We discuss both, from our several standpoints, 
with whatever degree of interest we have in such things, but we 
rarely see them for what they are—two sectors in which higher 
education, as we now conceive it, may touch the fringes of a very 
old and deeply-rooted activity. We are in fact discussing aspects of 
a much broader relationship between art and the community. We 
are discussing a faculty of society—and one about which almost 
nothing is agreed but the fact that a society which lacks it is that 
much nearer to death. 

This is enough to suggest that we should be content at the outset 
with very broad definitions. The variety of artistic activity is infinite 
and every branch of it, both act and idea, at a given time is involved 
with every other. In considering what art can offer to the university 
and what the university can offer to art, we must be prepared to 
examine a range of activities at least as wide as that embraced at 
present by the Slade School of University College, London, and the 
departments at Edinburgh, Newcastle and Reading. 

The common feature of these four establishments is that they 
provide courses in which the practice of art and art-history are 
studied together.'These studies have more often been divided, and 

1 The chief courses, summarized briefly, are as follows: at the Slade School of Uni- 
versity College, London, students specializing in the practice of either painting or sculp- 
ture, in the three-year course leading to the University of London Diploma in Fine Art, 
attend in their first year an introductory course of lectures in art history. Second- and 
third-year students attend a course of lectures by the Durning-Lawrence Professor of the 
History of Art. At Edinburgh the five-year course leading to the Honours degree in Fine 
Art is taken jointly in the College of Art and the University. In the first year, students 
follow a general course in the history of european art. In the second year an inter- 
mediate course in the art history of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, together 
with a course in philosophy, is taken. In the third and fourth years students follow courses 
in the history of medieval and Italian renaissance art, and a course in aesthetics. At 
Reading students in the Honours course in Fine Art, involving in all four years of study, 


follow in their first two years general courses in art history. In the latter part of the 
course they study the history and methods of the arts in whose practice they specialize, 
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it may seem doubtful whether the combination serves any purpose. 
That it does serve a purpose, and a very useful one in the present 
state of artistic tradition, may become clear in the course of these 
reflections. In any event these courses and their implications are 
worthy of examination, for their field of operation is one about which 
we are still very much in the dark. 

One special characteristic, at least of the establishments in New- 
castle and London with:which the writer is familiar, is that in them 
artists and historians work and teach together. Both parties make 
certain concessions. The historian devotes the equipment which has 
been evolved for specialized study to what is at the outset a more 
general level of teaching. His work is none the less sharply tempered 
by contact with the practice of art: its foundations may require to 
be thought out afresh. The artist often abandons even more tenacious 
preconceptions. Each group influences the other and both tend to 
find a community of interest. Common concerns emerge, not unlike 
those which often united them in the great ages of European art and 
art-criticism, together with differences of opinion as significant and 
revealing. The existence of an enterprise of this kind in its midst 
offers to the university as a whole certain definite advantages. Many 
arts studies are found to be incomplete without teaching in the 
art-history related to them. The difficulty of supplying it is in general 
not only that it is hard to come by and expensive, but that elemen- 
tary teaching does not thrive in isolation: a chasm of popularization 
—of mere ‘art-appreciation’—lies before it whenever it loses touch 
with serious work in the subject. Art-history is one of those fields in 
which no thought but original thought has any virtue, and general 
teaching in particular requires continual reconsideration. On the 
practical level a department of fine art has thus much to offer. It 
can contribute to other courses—to Honours courses in history, 
Italian and Oriental Studies, for example, as it does at Edinburgh, 
or to those in english and music and to general studies in arts, as 
it does at Newcastle—additional resources of great value. 

But, valuable as these additions are to those working in other 
arts subjects, another and more indefinite contribution to the uni- 


either painting, sculpture or graphic design. At Newcastle, the four-year course leading 
to the degree of B.A. in Fine Art includes in the first year general courses in the history 
of art and of architecture: in the second and third years special periods of European art 
history are studied. Tutorial seminars from part of the teaching in all four courses: at 


Edinburgh, Newcastle and Reading a historical dissertation is among the requirements 
in the final examination. 
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versity as a whole is often at least as important. A department of 
fine art is a perpetual and public reminder that creative activity 
exists. Artists and art historians, given a common roof in a corner 
of a quadrangle, infallibly begin to live a special kind of life. They 
import exhibitions of old art and new, they lecture within the walls 
and without, they produce a more or less continual stream of their 
various types of original work. The information communicated is riot 
the primary object. What is important is that the community absorbs 
the idea of a changing creative standpoint, a linking of the past with 
the present in an activity which is always evolving. It is a function 
of the modern university to ensure that the common intellectual 
inheritance is indeed shared by all who can use it. Participation is 
never entirely easy: it never has been. It is a function of artists and 
historians together to ensure that the opportunity is available to all 
when they come to want it, on the spot. 

The prime justification of a university department is nevertheless 
rather different. It is not primarily concerned with public relations: 
the aesthetic evangelism with which other organizations are charged 
is not its chief business. Its function is to serve the arts directly, in 
the first place to provide vocational training for the artistic professions, 
and here we are on more difficult and debatable ground. If the 
universities do something that the great municipal art schools cannot, 
it is fundamentally for reasons connected with the definition of a 
university. In particular the university is responsible for its own 
examinations. Art comes to birth in many ways; the one way that 
it is never begotten is out of a highest common factor. It is hardly 
a criticism of the Ministry of Education’s examinations that their 
standards are uniform. It is an indication of their purpose, the 
character of the vocations which they are intended to serve, and it 
undoubtedly places a limit on the capacity of any municipal school 
to contribute to an essential function of art, its capacity to make 
its own standards afresh in the work of each successive artist. A more 
supple institution may sometimes be able to frame criteria which 
are for the moment both more responsive and more exacting. At 
all events it will be able to adapt its means to ends evolved in its 
own community. 

Here, too, the university is able, of its very nature, to make a 
special contribution. Its members, senior and junior, are parts of a 
body, and that body, whatever form of government the modern 
university adopts, in truth is the university. This sense of community 
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has a special significance in the arts. In no vocation, perhaps, are 
the senior members so often reminded that age and standing confer 
so little monopoly of wisdom. The communal life of the arts, which 
was originally the community of a craft and a trade, is now held 
together by more impalpable bonds. The virtue to the arts of the 
relationships set up in a university is precisely that they are so 
different from the relationship, which many artists know too well, 
in which an instructor is paid by the hour to instruct and nothing 
else. It is the totality of an artist’s activity, his discovery perhaps of 
a way of life, which is of value to the succeding generation. In this 
respect, as in others, the university is the true and necessary trustee 
of values that are distinct from those preserved elsewhere. 

It is perhaps natural that there should be doubt as to whether 
vocational training in art, training that is apparently largely 
manual, is any part of a university’s business. But no doubt it is to 
overlook one of the essential discoveries of our culture. It was, as 
Rudolf Wittkower pointed out in 1950, in an inaugural lecture which 
is a landmark in recent thought about art in universities, one of the 
prime achievements of the Renaissance to place visual art securely 
among the liberal arts. Historically it has an essential place in the 
field which has been inherited by the modern university. Vocational 
training in art is not learning about art, nor is it the acquisition of 
manual skills. It includes each, but they are secondary. ‘The essential 
training is the evolution and transmission of a continually developing 
conception of the artist’s role. The reason that artists find that they 
need, at this particular time, to study art-history—the reason that 
history and art make common cause in an interest that is far from 
the reactionary one that some might expect—is that art-history is 
at root nothing but the history of this development. It provides 
essential equipment for the crucial reinterpretation which is now 
required. Work in art, and the training of each new student, amount 
to nothing less than a serious and continual inquiry into the nature 
of artistic activity. ‘If only people would realize’, Picasso once ex- 
claimed, ‘that an artist works out of necessity’: artistic training is an 
investigation, through an endless series of experiments, into the 
character of this necessity. 

It is tempting to speculate what kind of contribution the ideal 
school might hope to make. At this juncture it is, for example, of 
vital concern to study what has emerged that is communicable from 
the artistic development of the last fifty years. In such a study the 
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resources of scholarship as well as of creative intuition will be needed: 
it is not yet clear that anyone has the equipment or the independence 
to deal with it. Answers to such problems are only evolved, and only 
recognized, under conditions that favour the free deployment of the 
utmost talent and faith. It is a matter of economics that in the world 
at large such conditions are now in every field excessively rare. The 
responsibility for fostering them, in this field as in others, has 
devolved primarily on universities. The changing nature of artistic 
tradition requires in each age a different guardian. It is appropriately 
entrusted to universities, if for one reason only, that research is its 
continual condition. What we do not know about art and its function 
is perpetually more important than what we do. 

There are, of course, other art studies which are at least as pro- 
perly the responsibility of universities. In particular, specialized 
historical training and research in specific fields depend on the 
existence of the university institutes in London and elsewhere. These 
institutes make an essential contribution to all other work in the 
subject. But it seems likely that the broader studies of such university 
schools as those which have prompted the present reflections are no 
less necessary, and no less seriously concerned with the richness of 
art. The universities of which these schools are part derive, I believe, 
something from them which can hardly be found in any other way. 
The gain may well increase not only in extent but in depth. It is 
even possible that some contribution may be made to the solution 
of problems which have nothing directly to do with art. In any 
system of civilized life man’s power to form a coherent image of him- 
self and his world, the faculty of visualization, is a necessary part 
of the common equipment. The present crisis in the integration of 
the technologies, which are so much the modern university’s re- 
sponsibility, into our culture as a whole is in part a crisis of just 
this faculty. The artist is only one of those contributing to the 
evolution of our vision: the camera, the cinema, popular art of many 
kinds and the cathode tube all have vastly greater influence over 
the visual consciousness of industrial society. Nevertheless, the artist 
is the only man who is professionally aware of the problem as a 
whole, and recent experiments from this standpoint have indicated 
the possibility of a new approach. An exhibition that originated in 
Newcastle, dealing with the imagery of machines, and devised to 
illuminate, not art, but just this dimension of general visual aware- 
ness, attracted attention here and abroad of a kind to suggest that 
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it was, if no landmark, at least a signpost in this direction. Such 
potentialities can only be explored where art and applied science 
come together. It would still be presumptious to claim much for the 
contribution of the modern university to the specific culture of its 
time. We know only that the modern university, the peculiar 
invention of industrial civilization, is one of the organs through 
which modern society develops. No part of the community is so 
concerned to see that the growth should be rich and full. 

If in this context a responsibility rests on those concerned with 
art, it does not weigh so heavily as to depress them. Installed in the 
corner of a quadrangle, they are inclined to go their immemorial 
way, occasionally scandalizing their neighbours, finding their own 
kinds of pleasure where they can and hoping eventually to share 
them. The artists in a university are happily conscious of gaining at 
least as much as they can give. A university may buy few pictures: 
the commission of my own college to Victor Pasmore to decorate 
its department of mechanical engineering in his most uncompromis- 
ing style is, I think, a genuine landmark. Artists are installed in a 
university primarily as teachers, but without the support that the 
university gives them fewer pictures would be painted. The uni- 
versity is thus apt to find itself acting, indirectly and directly, as a 
patron. If the fact seems alarming, history teaches courage. Were 
the modern university not an art patron—if it found that it had no 
need of art—it would be almost alone among all the corporate organs 
of society of the ages. 





4. LITERARY STUDIES 


W. W. ROBSON 


Lecturer in English Literature, University of Oxford. 


LITERARY, and especially ‘English’ schools, at the universities, 
have long been thought of as soft options. The late Humphry House 
‘found that in general the only able people who took the English 
School were either those with a flair for philosophy who pounced on 
“Lang” and showed the most eccentric taste when it came to “Lit”, 
or else those who had taken some other School first.’ (Al/ in Due Time, 
p. 256.) This is a common criticism of English students (it is, by 
implication, a criticism of their teachers); another, allied to it, is 
becoming commoner. Dons and /ittérateurs of an older generation are 
apt to deride or deplore the moralizing tone of the young literary 
student, his heavy-going concern with a writer’s ‘values’ or ‘integrity’. 
They remind us that much, perhaps most, of what we now solemnly 
study as literature was originally written and read as entertainment. 
They point, gleefully or grimly, to the (legendary?) girl student with 
her ‘Poems aren’t meant to be enjoyed. They’re meant to be evaluated.’ 
(She appears both in Mr, F. L. Lucas’s recent book Style and in Mr. 
Graves’s. Clark Lectures.) ‘Serious’ literature, it seems, is not read, 
enjoyed, argued about in the same spontaneous, informal, unpro- 
fessional way as music. A common musical interest, much more often 
than a literary interest, breaks down the barriers between the young 
scientist and the ‘Arts’ man. f 

There are sociological reasons for this. Our educational system 
puts a premium, social and even financial as well as intellectual and 
spiritual, on literary proficiency, or, to be more accurate, on the 
ability to speak and write fluently, knowingly, and in current critical 
language about some sanctioned authors. Hence for some, literary 
education comes to mean no more than a certificate of emancipation 
from a cultural Lumpenproletariat; and this inhibits both the capacity 
for real enjoyment of literature, and the habit of intellectual honesty. 
But the present-day student’s historical ignorance and moralizing 
tone are not due solely, or even mainly, to hyprocrisy on his part, 
or to the influence of a new moralist-critical orthodoxy upon his 
teachers. Neither the hypocrisy nor the orthodoxy would have such 
success as they do unless the trends they parody or exploit were 
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actual and important. The university teacher of literature to-day 
has to take into account some real needs and claims of his students. 
He ignores these at the peril of discrediting the academic study of 
his subject in the eyes of a vital and substantial part of the educated 
class of the future. 

There is, of course, a venerable tradition, to which some token 
respect is still paid at any rate at Oxford and Cambridge, that a 
university is primarily a place of learning. The scholar and the 
undergraduate are supposed to be not so much teacher and pupil 
as fellow-students, the one pursuing knowledge for its own sake, 
concerned with his subject and not with his pupil, the other getting 
what he can from his association with the scholar, but not expecting, 
except incidentally and ex gratia, to be directly catered for, guided, 
and ‘taught’. I hope something of this idea will persist; the concep- 
tion of seeking the truth for the truth’s sake, whether or not its only 
vindication is a transcendental doctrine of the nature and end of man, 
is one that we have very good practical, as well as ideal, reasons for 
wanting to see preserved. And it is more likely to be preserved if the 
student sees himself as, however transiently, a participant in the life 
of learning, rather than as the more or less docile contents of an 
examination-churn. 

But it is probably a fiction, though a pleasant one, that the under- 
graduate is a very different sort of person from the schoolboy, able 
to decide for himself what his needs are, prepared to choose what 
he wants to do in the full knowledge of what he is choosing, and 
choosing it because he wants to do it rather than because it is 
supposed to be good for him, or because it will help him to make a 
living. In modern conditions the university is very largely a place 
of teaching, and if learned men and women cannot or will not act 
as teachers then others less learned will have to do it. And a teacher 
cannot have no attitude towards the needs and claims of his students, 
however vaguely or immaturely these are formulated. Even if he pays 
no attention to them whatever, that is an attitude. But I do not think 
it a desirable one. I believe that a university teacher should try as 
sympathetically as possible to understand what his students want to 
get out of literature—even, or perhaps especially, in the case of those 
who are not his ‘best’ men. And, as the world is now, this may not 
be just what he expects them to want to get, or what he thinks they 
ought to want to get. 

The teacher may want the student to learn to change these 
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‘values’. But change of values is usually a by-product of increased 
intellectual capacity, and this for a literary student means increased 
comprehension of what he reads. I think some educational authori- 
ties underrate the straightforward surface difficulty of the literature 
of the past, even when that literature is post-Renaissance and in 
English, It is not only that a student misunderstands Shakespeare’s 
use of disappointed or Milton’s of buxom, or, like Dr. Richards in The 
Philosophy of Rhetoric, thinks that Hopkins by housel meant ‘little 
house’. The materia of Donne’s conceits may be easier to understand 
than the frame of mind, the conception of purpose, of his devotional 
poetry, and the latter may be something which an old-fashioned, 
though entirely untrained reader enters into far more sympathetic- 
ally than an up-to-date one who knows all about the conceits. Mr. 
Leavis, in Education and the University, speaks disparagingly of the 
diffusion of ‘mere knowledge about’ literature as the aim of an 
English School. Certainly as the only aim it is inadequate—especially 
given the sense of ‘knowledge about literature’ that Mr. Leavis has 
in mind: that is, I think, what purports to be but is not knowledge 
about literature, whatever else it may be about. And throughout his 
book he is thinking in terms of the very best students, the potential 
élite, and perhaps these students do pick up the essential historical 
knowledge as they go along. But these are the students about whom 
the framers of syllabuses and the theorists of education need worry 
least. The others—the majority—don’t make a success of the English 
School, not only because old writers are difficult, but because it 
sometimes requires training and experience even to see what the 
difficulties are. Every teacher—not merely those who have to cope 
with the settings depicted in Mr. Amis’s Lucky Jim—must again and 
again be startled by new evidence of the growing remoteness of much 
of English literature from the mental, emotional and _ intellectual 
world of most of our students. The basis of the teaching of literature 
at the university must be historical. 

The historical study of literature has fallen into some disrepute, 
partly no doubt because of the dullness andVfalsification which has 
been committed in its name, but also because of an unfortunate 
disjunction, common among scholars and not unknown among 
critics, between ‘history’ and ‘criticism’. It is not that these are not 
separable, but that the way in which they are separable (and hence 
the way in which they are related) has been wrongly conceived. We 
are all too familiar with the dry-as-dust scholar who neglects the 
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‘purely aesthetic’ aspects of a poem—which turn out to be the most 
important among its criteria of identity. But the fallacy in a subtler 
form is to be found among disciples, whether directly or through the 
mediation of the ‘New Criticism’, of I. A. Richards, who psycho- 
logize all critical predicates, i.e. claim that they must be ultimately 
translatable into language which describes real or hypothetical 
‘responses’. The trouble here is that the decision as to whether one 
‘response’ is more valuable than another cannot be made by refer- 
ring both to a ‘standard’ response, since the point at issue is just 
what this ‘standard’ response is. And the ‘response’ theory has a 
habit of handing over to pedantry just those features of a poem which 
alone can be appealed to in arbitration between one ‘response’ and 
another. In fact, neither ‘history’ nor ‘criticism’ is to be distinguished 
by its subject-matter, but by the nature of the questions it asks and 
tries to answer about the same subject-matter—a subject-matter 
which is not determined ini advance by the inquirer. 

' History and criticism are separable; the distinction between 
‘descriptive’ and ‘evaluative’, in aesthetic matters as in morals, is 
one that we must hold on to—in whatever terms we put it. There 
are pragmatic, as well as logical reasons, for retaining it in ‘cultural’ 
discussion; it is an indispensable feature of the ethic of a tolerant 
society, a fortiori of a conscious intellectual community within that 
society. There is an important sense in which every critical choice, 
to be worth anything, must be a personal choice (into it an ultimate 
and irreducible ‘evaluative’ element must enter) since the acceptance 
of a critical judgment, to be more than notional, involves a personal 
commitment in a way in which cognitive assent need not. But the 
exposition of the grounds for a critical judgment belong to descrip- 
tive discourse. It is true that what are sometimes called ‘evaluations’ 
occur in this (as they might in ‘describing’ anything) ; for example, 
decisions as to the importance of this or that part in relation to the 
whole, or as to the field of discourse which is immediately relevant. 
But these are not of a kind which requires from those who concur 
in them a commitment to the adoption of a principle. They are of 
a kind that can quite properly be made by a historian wholly un- 
concerned with the general or comparative valuation of the work 
he is studying; as, indeed, they are commonly made by those who 
have not yet made the general or comparative valuation that is their 
final purpose. They are, indeed, simply part of those descriptive 
features of a work which constitute the subject-matter equally of 
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history and of criticism. The point is, then, that the critic differs 
from the historian, not in being concerned with valuation, but in 
being concerned with general and comparative valuation; it is this that 
is the peculiar, though of course not the only, province of the critic. 
The end of literary education is to enable the student to make it for 
himself. But this end will be defeated if any one general and com- 
parative valuation is supposed to be entailed by the intelligent reading 
of a work studied. 

Hence the essential requirement of a literary School is an intel- 
lectual discipline. This, of course, may mean anything or nothing. 
And I do not mean to deny the great critical achievement of the 
past thirty years i bringing out the intimate relation between 
‘intelligence’ and ‘sensibility’. ‘The sensibility required for the appre- 
ciation of literature, if not of other arts, is inseparable from intelli- 
gence; the two terms are merely ways of registering different 
emphases. ‘Intelligence’ emphasizes the resistance and inner disci- 
pline required, ‘sensibility’ the receptiveness, flexibility and power 
of adaptation. But to aim directly at training and modifying sensi- 
bility is dangerous. ‘The more gifted and persuasive the teacher, the 
harder it is for the student to separate what is a matter of individual 
independent decision from the facts upon which that decision is 
based. ‘That these can be separated it is essential to hold, if we are 
to keep the notion of criticism at all. But the nature of critical dis- 
course makes it hard for the student to see that separation unless he 
is already in the possession of some (reasonably indisputable) data 
to which the critic’s arguments can be referred. If good will and 
a common-sense reading of literature were enough to establish these 
data, a university teacher would have little to do, but usually they 
are not: and the need of historical teaching is growing and continues 
to grow as the literature of the past, and the ways of living, thinking 
and feeling it reflects, become more remote. 

It is desirable, therefore, to make the inevitable ‘selection’ of the 
subject-matter of an English course as ‘historical’ as possible. True, 
the result may be that the teacher may find himself giving more 
time to work that is difficult rather than to work that is intrinsically 
valuable; for generally speaking the further back you go, the more 
difficult literature is. But this does not necessarily mean that ‘the 
classics’—the works which are studied primarily because they are 
intrinsically valuable—will suffer. In an established literature like 
English ‘the classics’ are decided by tradition. Traditional estimates, 
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of course, are not to be accepted uncritically by teacher or student. 
But the standing of many great writers is simply a historical fact, 
worth study like any other. They may not ‘mean’ to this generation 
what they once meant—‘meant’ in terms of beliefs and satisfactions 
and values. It is up to this generation to decide. But they will not be 
able to make an intelligent decision unless they know what these 
writers really said. And in the process of discovering what that is, 
considerable reserve and suspension of immediate judgment are 
required, together with a readiness to adapt and correct one’s 
initial response. Over-concentration on ‘judgment’ leads to over- 
concentration on ‘style’ and ‘form’; Sir Thomas Browne becomes a 
major hero of an English School, Locke or Bolingbroke, William 
Law or Burker, writers to ‘judge’ whom you must know what they 
were talking about, are neglected. One reason for the soft-option 
flavour of English Schools is the evasion of works with interesting 
content; a terror of the cognitive. 

My experience is that students need no exhortation to offer 
sincere personal judgments, but they do need help and advice about 
the stage or level at which these judgments can be made. And, 
broadly speaking, the earlier back in time they go, the more help 
and advice they need. And this help and advice are historical and 
exegetic in character. There may have been a time when excessive 
historical caution and unwillingness or inability to comprehend the 
power of literature were the chief faults of the cleverer undergraduate 
criticism, but they are not now. Similarly, what needs correcting in 
the weaker men is not naive romantic enthusiasm and extravagant 
emotionality of response, but a sluggishness, a ntl admirart and grudg- 
ing refusal to surrender, and a misconception of the nature of artistic 
imagination with its modes and laws. A Philistine w'll be a Philistine, 
even if he has got the sling and the stones and calls himself David. 
The best corrective to academic orthodoxies and literary fashions is 
the historical sense. And to stress literature as history is, paradoxically, 
a way of helping the student to escape from history into literature; 
or, to put it less rhetorically, of helping him to resist as far as is 
humanly possible the inescapable historical conditioning of his 
judgments. For ‘the present’ is also a historical period, and there 
is none so tyrannical, and so insidious in its influence. No literary 
education is worth having that does not emancipate the student from 
the tyranny of the present. 

Some, fearing a historical relativism which turns literature into 
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a museum, or even a morgue, may appeal to ‘the best contemporary 
taste’ as a safeguard against quotidian falsities and illusions. But 
‘the best’ critics to-day are, precisely, those who have emancipated 
themselves from such prejudices. It is, of course, a truism that the 
student, like all of us, lives in the present; perceives, responds, and 
judges in the present, because his beliefs, his needs, and his modes 
of satisfaction are in the present. His judgments of literature are 
bound to be partly determined by what kind of man he is now, or 
by what kind of man he wants to be. And the literature of the past 
is a present fact, and its qualities are present facts. But one of those 
qualities—and perhaps the most important—is that it is of the past, 
and an awareness of this subtly alters our judgment, and colours 
our appreciation, in all sorts of ways. To the experienced, cultivated 
and sensitive critic the recognition of this pastness, and the things 
which manifest it, may be so automatic that he tends to regard it 
as an immediate aesthetic datum. But it may not be so, or not in 
the same way, for many of his students. And it may be just this 
‘pastness’, and the things which manifest it, that he has to bring 
home to them before they can ‘see the object as it really is’. I know 
that this obligation has often been interpreted as an excuse for 
pedantry. But pedantry is merely one kind of irrelevance; and like 
other irrelevances, it is best disposed of by reference to purely intel- 
lectual principles of exclusion. These may, and in all interesting cases 
are, hard to find, but it is here that the responsibility of the teacher 
to his students comes in. 

Many well-meaning people cavil at an intellectualist conception 
of literary education. The old scholarship was accused of pedantry; 
the new criticism is charged with irresponsible ingenuity indulging 
itself at the expense of sensibility, good taste, and even of good sense. 
But intellectual irresponsibility is best corrected by an appeal to 
criteria that can be intellectually settled—that is, criteria that do 
not necessarily refer to all the factors that influence our judgment 
on a poem, a play or a novel. The imponderables of taste, sensibility, 
and literary experience remain as important as ever. But the dis- 
advantage of an appeal purely to them is, notoriously, that all its 
arguments are necessarily merely persuasive. A discipline of criticism 
needs to have other kinds of argument at its disposal. But a doctrine 
of relevance is only a necessary, not a sufficient, condition of sound 
judgment. The mistake of opponents of an intellectualist doctrine 
is, 1 think, to suppose that such a doctrine must refer to every ground 
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upon which people ought to judge, or actually do judge. But there 
is no such doctrine (therefore, no ‘science of criticism’); nor is it 
desirable that people should try to formulate one. An intellectualist 
doctrine will do all the work that we require of it; to set free the 
judgment, not to furnish its content or its principles. 

To take seriously the beliefs and ‘values’, the needs and claims of 
the modern student, is to make it possible for him to ¢est them, 
adequately and disinterestedly, in his reading of literature. And the 
best test of them—the test which enables him to decide for himself 
whether they really are, or will continued to be, Ais beliefs and 
values—is a temporary immersion in the beliefs and values of the 
past, in so far as these are accessible in literature. And it is usually 
there that they are most accessible—if they are accessible at all. 





5. THE ARTS OF DESIGN 


MAURICE DE SAUSMAREZ 


Head of Department of Fine Art, University of Leeds 


Ir 1s frequently said that in answering the demands of the times 
the universities must still ‘keep their standards’ and stand for the 
right things. This, when it is discussed, usually centres round intel- 
lectual standards and one would hardly expect it to be otherwise. 
But there is a feeling that this injunction to preserve standards also 
applies to the peripheral questions of accommodation, physical 
well-being and general environment. In the past the standards 
which were discussed in these fields appear to have stopped at 
efficiency, comfort and utility; consideration of aesthetic standards 
has seldom featured strongly. Indeed, in the case of the modern 
universities it is still not so much a question of ‘keeping the standard’ 
but rather of establishing an aesthetic standard to keep. 

It is clear that early in this century, in many cases, an attempt 
was made to manufacture a quick substitute for a long tradition by 
considerable play with leaded lights, heavy, dark, ‘monastic’ furni- 
ture, the silver-gilt mace, carved heraldic devices and the like. The 
challenge that they should be fully the universities of the modern 
world was never met, at least not in the creation of a truly contem- 
porary environment for working and living. To take but one example: 
there is scarcely one of the younger universities that can look back 
at the general standard of its Calendar for 1935 in terms of typo- 
graphy, page arrangement, quality of printing and general design 
with any sense of pride. At a time when Eric Gill and Edward 
Johnston had reintroduced clear, disciplined beauties into English 
typographical work, debased Gothic founts and the hack type-setting 
of the jobbing printer were considered right for the new universities. 
Can it be said that the position is greatly changed to-day? Certainly 
the leaded lights and the pseudo-monastic furniture have gone, but 
has the uncritical outlook that made them possible? No one expects 
the universities to embark on a wild chase of fashionable design 
idioms. The great Oxford and Cambridge presses show that a sound 
tradition of design and impeccable craftsmanship can preserve a 
balance between a rigid conservatism and an innovating experiment. 
The fine letter-forms used throughout Senate House, London, re- 
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main in the mind the more strongly by contrast with the commercial 
sign-writer’s sans-serif in other university centres. 

The adverse critics of educational standards in the schools of this 
country to-day must recognize one field at least where rapid advance 
can be recorded. At no other time has so much thought been given 
to the education of the eye, admittedly not so much by systematic 
instruction as by indirect methods. It would be unfair for the 
philistines to attribute any drop in intellectual standards to this very 
welcome advance. It is an introduction to art as an integral part 
of living, although it would be difficult to assess its effectiveness in 
sharpening the discriminative powers of the pupils since so little is 
done to develop a critical sense by direct instruction. In 1939 when 
the High School for Girls at Richmond, Yorkshire, was built it was, 
to most people, a remarkable and daring innovation. To-day school 
building falling below this high standard of design is seldom found. 
The frank use of new materials, consideration of space relationships 
and emphasis, the vitalizing and intergrating value of colour are 
everywhere respected. Not a few local authorities have their per- 
manent art advisers whose influence spreads far beyond the province 
of art-education and has begun to affect every aspect of design in 
the schools, from school furniture to typography. 

The transition from an environment in which these things had 
mattered to the, until very recently, clinical neutrality of many 
university precincts was in this respect a sadly retrogressive step. 
The argument that it was effectively countered by the new intel- 
lectual vitality that awaited the newcomer to the university was hard 
to sustain. Genius perhaps needs few external props, but that humbler 
talent which largely fills universities to-day will be the better for 
living and working in surroundings which refresh and revive its 
spirit. The modern civic universities, it is true, have inherited the 
buildings of a misguided nineteenth-century ‘monastic’ ideal; the 
earlier years of this century added grandiose pseudo-classicism and 
neo-Georgian, and between the wars a certain amount of cultural 
warehousing, but, whatever the legacy, the eye of an enterprising 
and skilled designer can transform it into a positive source of refresh- 
ment, if not inspiration. The many splendid new buildings that have 
been added since the war should not be allowed to deflect attention 
from the central problem of transforming the old which constitute 
a very large proportion of university property. The imaginative 
treatment that the contemporary architect is anxious to sustain 
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throughout his building, inside and outside, has made many of the 
recent additions to university buildings object lessons in the intergra- 
ting and vitalizing power of the designer’s hand. The lesson has not 
always been fully assimilated; all aspects of university environment 
should benefit in a similar way. 

It is still not unlikely that the newcomer to some of our modern 
universities will make his enquiries at a Porter’s lodge that reminds 
him of a suburban railway booking-office. He will almost certainly 
walk through furlongs of cream-painted surgical tunnelling, passing 
on the way notice-boards which present varying degrees of typo- 
graphical and calligraphic distress. The interior of the lecture room, 
though clean and bright, continues the desperate monotony of 
academic cream. In every direction the contemporary ideal of 
efficient function has taken the lead. There is no doubt that the 
highly organized routine of life satisfies in itself some of the human 
need for order and reliability, but once these demands of efficiency 
have been met, many people have been content with the situation. 
The machine is running smoothly enough, why bring in this aesthetic 
distraction? A justification could be attempted on the grounds of even 
greater efficiency, or by the fear that those who live and work in 
surroundings depleted of distinctive personal character may gradu- 
ally assume the attributes of the machine. But really it needs no 
high-falutin justification; the pleasure, the increased refreshment of 
spirit that this consideration of environment contributes is sufficient. 
To-day even the man of intelligence seems at times to need a 
reminder that art is an enrichment of life and living and not an 
enrichment of museums. 

If the academic is sceptical of ‘education’ that trains the hand 
without training the mind, he must also be prepared to acknowledge 
the impoverishment that results from training the mind without 
‘educating’ the senses, though divisions of this kind are admittedly 
false. There are of course the dangers of ‘preciosity’ and ‘dilettantism’, 
but these are symptoms of a highly sophisticated stage in develop- 
ment that is, in many cases, still in its early period. They are symp- 
toms that are more likely to come from attempts at imposing, in 
cerebral fashion, ideas of taste and standards of culture than by 
concentrating on arranging the conditions in which a natural 
response and intuitive judgment are fostered. A lecture, whether it 
be on the appreciation of painting, architecture or industrial design, 
may do no more than go in at one ear /eye and out at the other unless 
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it is followed up and confirmed by visual experience and some con- 
tinuity in methods of developing sensitivity and discrimination. 
University environment should help visually in this way. 

It would be quite untrue to say that no moves have been made 
to improve the position and that no one is concerned about it. Much 
has been done, but it becomes increasingly clear that the situation 
can only be satisfactorily resolved by consulting the artist-designer. 
Society is prepared to consult the specialist in the solution of almost 
every other problem but hesitates in matters of aesthetic judgment. 
There is resistance to the intrusion of the specialist into fields where 
personal choice should operate. But a very different picture would 
have resulted from the operation of personal selection and judgment 
consistently applied; one would have been aware of the integrating 
factor of a personality giving a certain homogeneous character to an 
environment. But this has not often been the case in the recent past. 
Piecemeal development, accumulations of separate compromise 
decisions by committees, or limited decisions by a number of different 
individuals can only produce a neutral or visually unorganized 
situation. It is the growing recognition of the important contribution 
to be made to university life by the consultant-designer that is in 
large measure responsible for the improvements that can everywhere 
be seen. 

With the rapid expansion of many of the universities, the task of 
establishing an aesthetic standard or preserving an existing high 
standard will demand continual consultation on matters of design 
and it would seem that an even wider use will be made of the artist- 
designer. Unless he is tarred by the brush of nineteenth-century 
romanticism, he is working as objectively as a structural engineer. 
He has a problem to solve and the solution of it need occasion no 
extravagant displays of temperament to disturb the clients for whom 
he works. If it is agreed that the universities have a responsibility, 
not for dictating standards of ‘taste’ but for providing the best 
material for the development of individual critical awareness and 
discrimination, then standards of design in every field are of 
importance. 

It will not be surprising if, in a few years’ time, the ‘General 
Design Consultant’ features in the list of the administrative staff of 
the majority of English universities. 





6. PRACTICAL DRAMA 


FREDERICK MAY 


Head of Department of Italian Language and Literature, 
University of Leeds 


Drama is tolerated in the universities; I hope I shall not be thought 
too offensively partisan if I say that I often get the feeling that it is 
borne with solely on condition that it never essays to attain to a 
level higher than that of ‘amateur theatricals’. 1 am speaking, of 
course, of the practice of drama; what we quaintly call drama in our 
literature courses is but one-third of the process. There is a great 
deal of prejudice about drama in the universities, a prejudice borne 
for the most part of ignorance of the nature of drama, of the aims 
of those who take part in student theatre and of the ineluctable need 
to be as serious-minded about this art as one is about the discipline 
in which one is primarily engaged. A major obstacle to the better- 
ment of the role of drama academically is afforded by the dismissive 
hostility of those lecturers who, insensible to the aesthetics of the 
theatre, are nonetheless eager to dogmatize out of their obtuseness; 
they know nothing about the art, but they know what they like. 
Again, the majority of lecturers is recruited from those men and 
women who took no part in student drama whilst undergraduates 
and who, in consequence, are altogether uninformed of what goes 
into the making of the play-in-performance. So it is that we have, 
not among the students who put on the plays in our college and 
university societies, but among their teachers, an impossibly frivolous 
attitude to the drama, It is no exaggeration to say that many students 
come seriously to distrust the validity of the teaching of these men 
and women, for they are quick to appreciate that, despite their 
demands for integrity in the disciplines in which they are learned, 
they are careless to the point of abandon about rectitude in this 
fundamental creative art. 

There is, let it be admitted, a handful of distinguished and stalwart 
champions of the student in his wrestling with the problems of con- 
juring into life the amalgam of text, players and audience that is 
drama. But I suspect that they are indulged for their amiable oddity 
and not much hearkened to. The measure of tolerance conceded is 
almost diabolically calculated; it is just sufficient to keep the student 
feeling that he is satisfactorily fulfilling his adolescent need to be 
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somehow ‘different’, yet is not great enough to inform his ignorance 
and carry him through a toughly-disciplined odyssey of exploration. 
It is for this reason primarily, I would suggest, that student drama 
societies indulge in unprofitable and time-consuming crazes for 
playwrights currently fashionable, whilst the greater part of Euro- 
pean drama lies undiscovered before them. 

There is a striking sameness about our university drama groups. 
Fearful lest the play they most want to do will fail (as it usually does) 
at the box-office, they vacillate from GCE set-text to ‘experimental’ 
play, and from dull classic to precious modern. There is no pattern 
in the work even of the major and longest-established societies, except 
when some genius has driven the group into realizing his own 
particular vision. Yet somehow they present a few masterpieces and 
neglected minor plays, produced in a multitude of styles, which we 
can seldom hope to see in our commercial theatres. ‘This is a major 
social réle of our university drama societies, and a sufficient justi- 
fication for their work, provided always that it is carried out with 
due integrity and with the concentration of quality that every aspect 
of production demands. The major academic function of the groups 
is to make a positive asseveration of the whole play; to illustrate the 
one-sidedness of drama studied as literature and to absorb the play 
into the current of living. 

Our societies are deplorably ill-equipped for their work. Only in 
one university, Bristol, is there a theatre worthy of the name, though 
many companies have the use of general utility halls with fairish 
lighting and not-always-too-infuriating wing-space and flying-space. 
They are seldom able to rehearse for as long as they should on the 
stage on which they perform; they suffer untold minor persecution 
from officialdom within their unions and universities; they learn 
their techniques only from one another; they are precious when they 
should be humble, fearful when they should be bold; incompetent 
in business-management; impotent in publicizing their work—a 
sterility too often founded in gentility; and far too often unknow- 
ledgeable concerning plays and markedly reluctant to read them. 

These failings could be remedied easily by our university policy- 
makers. Obviously we do not want perfection of the techniques of 
the theatre; what we do want is an absence of subterfuge and that 
minimum of technical assistance which makes simplicity possible. 
On the question of reading plays I would affirm my belief, harsh as 
it may seem, that unless we who teach are able to show that we 
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habitually read plays, and consider and correlate them, we shall 
never persuade students to take this part of their dramatic work with 
proper earnestness. We need then, and without delay, good theatre 
facilities in every university or university college; the building should 
be used for nothing but drama and, perhaps, music; control of the 
theatre should be vested in people concerned to promote the drama; 
it should be viewed as a lecture-room and a laboratory, a workshop 
and an arena for the complete work. And, to go with our theatres, 
an aware acceptance of the rich possibilities of student drama must 
displace the present miserly tolerance. 

When it does, it is inevitable that departments of drama will 
emerge in our universities. At the moment one only exists in this 
country, at Bristol. Conceived, as many of us believe, in a spirit of 
excessive cautiousness and held too long in the tautest of leading- 
strings, it has nonetheless proved that drama may be brought into 
the university without any debasement of degree standards. In the 
light of its experience our other universities should now be able to 
establish analogous departments, varying in their structure and their 
aims according to the peculiar genius of the body fostering them. 

The core of all debate on this uneasy relationship between the 
universities and dramatic activity lies, of course, in the mutual 
suspicion which obtains—though not everywhere—between the 
theatre and the universities. (It is ironical, for they are bound 
together to-day by that most immobilizing of bonds, the curse of 
respectability.) Yet the universities, so mistrustful of the creative 
artist, can be taught the values, in terms of its own disciplines, of the 
dynamics of the theatre (and the work of Granville Barker amply 
proves that this may be done). The theatre, though impatient of 
what it sees as academic wing-clipping pedantry, can be brought to 
understand its own philosophy; and since (as Gordon Craig has 
demonstrated in our own time) the theatre is an art, our universities 
are apt instrument for enunciating its disciplines and its significance. 
The universities, then, must concern themselves more closely with 
the life and, currently, the abuse of the life of the theatre, for they 
can invigorate its sense of quality and replenish its standards. 

An example of how the universities can benefit the theatre is found 
in the work of Granville Barker and G. Wilson Knight. (I deliber- 
ately choose two Shakespearean producer-scholars, for were I to 
comment on, say, the important recent work on Ibsen, Strindberg, 
Pirandello and Brecht, I should inevitably have to battle on many 
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xenophobic and xenophilic fronts.) From Wilson Knight and Gran- 
ville Barker we may safely say, is derived all that is profitable in 
present-day Shakespearean staging. Barker moved from the theatre 
into a scholarly and poetic evaluation and elucidation of the text, 
and, in'doing so, he found a more precise way of knowing the plays. 
He propounded in his writing and in his practice a decisive, if 
courteous, rejection of the ‘intuitive’ school of thought rife in the 
practical theatre: the tradition that a technically accomplished actor 
can act wholly convincingly a part he cannot understand. Barker’s 
actors were required to understand not only their own lines but the 
underlying themes of the whole play. 

Wilson Knight is impelled into the theatre by the sheer force of 
his discoveries in the text. He is that rarest of academic creatures, 
the creative critic. He is possessed, after submitting himself to the 
drama as critic, actor and producer, of the certainty that a play’s 
total vision is the ideal pursuit, which must be carried on in the 
theatre as well as in the study. Wilson Knight’s exploration of 
Shakespeare’s imagery, his discovery of the the many-tiered conflicts 
that give the plays their significant form, his attempt to fuse the 
experience of all this with his grasp of the rdle of the body in the 
art of the theatre, make his the most fertile work to have come out 
of a university. Certainly his precept and example have given those 
who practise drama in the universities a discipline that is rigorous 
and devoted to preserving and communicating the life of the play. 
His influence, strongest in the universities, extends into the theatre: 
a notable example of it is to be seen in the work of Donald Wolfit. 

The younger members of our universities have accepted Barker 
and Wilson Knight for a decade (and much honour must go to 
George Rylands for so unequivocal a reiteration of Barker’s way at 
Cambridge). Our students are ready to read drama as an academic 
subject with the high-seriousness which we claim as the justification 
of the established disciplines. 

It is symptomatic of the frivolous attitude that we have to culture 
generally (in its major forms, that is), that we have no civic pro- 
fessional theatres and merely the promise of a National Theatre. The 
universities, in conjunction with city and county councils, must 
create and be willing fully to participate in theatres like those enjoyed 
by municipalities such as Hamburg and Ziirich, a theatre subsidized, 
even heavily subsidized. And it is imperative that the universities 


should be ready and able to give it direction and that power of 
E 
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attainment which, of necessity, it lacks under its present commercial 
overlordship. 

In addition the universities must act imaginatively as the custo- 
dians of the history of the theatre; and of its philosophy; they must 
be forward in the creation of effective libraries of theatrical material 
and the establishment of coherent and duly organized museums, 
which could also be most useful to the student of anthropology, 
history, fine art and sociology. 

Again, in a university city where a close association existed 
between the civic theatre (which ought preferably, as at Bristol, to 
have a theatre school attached to it), the university (through its 
drama department, its library and a museum shared with the city) 
and the undergraduate theatre group, there might well be founded 
fellowships for playwrights and that emergent group, the research 
scholars in practical theatre, of whom we have so few and need so 
many. 

A task for which the universities are admirably fitted is that of 
providing accurate and accessible bibliographies of foreign plays and 
of translations of them. ‘There is, too, a growing sense among lecturers 
that they can serve the theatre by preparing translations of modern 
plays (or of old plays of which no or only imperfect versions exist). 
What most of them very soon realize is how much easier their work 
would be if they could do it within the framework of the practising 
theatre; all too seldom are the academic able to make stageworthy 
translations—they know next to nothing of the problems of dialogue 
or of staging, and only in the theatre can they learn these mysteries. 
The theatre has a desperate need of their work, for the average 
theatre-bred adaptor is too intent upon the commercial formula to 
be faithful to his original. It is the academic translator, fortified by 
his discipline of scrupulous fidelity and free to move in the practical 
theatre, who can ultimately give the fullest possible dramatic 
expression to a play in a language not its own. 

The universites contribute much to the moulding of their students 
before they actually come up, principally through the GCE exami- 
nations. They pay scant attention to their approach to drama. But 
as they take on their new responsibilities it is inevitable, I think, 
that they will try to ensure that young men and women no longer 
leave their schoo's unaware (as now, by and large, they are) of most 
English drama, save Shakespeare, Sheridan and Shaw, and of all 
modern European drama, with the possible exception of one or two 
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plays by Ibsen and a few playlets by Chekhov, Maeterlinck and 
Pirandello. In such ways they will be fashioning participants in the 
world of theatre who will be both more informed and more demand- 
ing than are their parents to-day. 

There are many minor ways in which the universities can help 
to enrich their own life immediately: for instance, they can give more 
adequate assistance to student companies when they are invited (as 
increasingly they are) to perform at festivals abroad, and when they 
are entertaining foreign companies at home; they can encourage the 
production of original dramatic work in the Schools of English; they 
can build up theatre sections in their libraries; and they can begin 
at once that long-overdue systematic research into the ideals and 
achievements of drama departments abroad. 

Paradoxically, and for all their muddleheadedness, our student- 
players revealed at their recent Bristol Festival that they are most 
ripe for university drama departments. ‘The Vice-Chanceller of 
Reading University is ‘frightened by the number of young people 
who come to universities with their minds firmly shut, blocked, 
bolted and barred, not just against religion, but against philosophy 
politics and history.’ In discussing drama the students at this Festival 


were altogether engaged, and | think, perhaps, that in this world of 
the theatre they feel the possibility of these absorbing topics being 
made more pertinent and of more valid texture in that they are 
rendered into the substance of a satisfying creative process. 





THE SOCIOLOGIST IN A 
HOSTILE WORLD 


BARRINGTON KAYE 
Social Research Fellow, University of Malaya 


THE attitude of administrators and intellectuals towards socio- 
logical research has undergone a curious transmogrification over the 
past twenty years. From being convinced that it was fruitless, 
unscientific and somehow morally wrong, they have come to regard 
it, not merely as one of the social sciences with a specific but limited 
application to the problems of modern society, but as a sort of 
Delphic oracle. There are no questions too profound, or too universal, 
or too complex for which it is not expected to provide an answer, 
and, moreover, in the shortest conceivable time. Industrial unrest, 
the problems of a plural society, the break-up of the family, the 
increase of juvenile delinquency—all these can be solved in a minute 
it would seem, by the use of sociological techniques. Nor is sociology 
beatified only in the eyes of practical men of affairs. Faculty members 
of the older disciplines have long regarded it as a comical, even an 
improper, occupation. But of late, while the sociologist still plays the 
buffoon in university circles, yet it is the buffoonery of the court 
jester, in which universal truths are sometimes expected to be found 
embedded in the leaven of farce. And it is possibly this attitude of 
mind, which looks for valid social generalizations as a by-product, 
as it were, of sociology, that is impatient of the sociologist’s pre- 
occupation with objectivity and measurement. Indeed, it has come 
to the point when sober academicians who would regard anything 
but the careful delineation of objective artefacts in their own 
disciplines as mere journalism, are disappointed, are outraged even, 
when the sociologist’s results do not purport to solve at least one 
of the more urgent social problems of the day. And where, with a 
chemist, they would find his life-long devotion to an analysis of the 
properties of a particular type of mineral with no apparent practical 
application, as laudable, and the mark of a true scholar, with a 
sociologist they expect to find conclusions of the most general nature, 
and with the most far-reaching implications, after a few months’ 
work, And yet it would seem to be perfectly obvious that human 
beings are at least as complicated as minerals for the purposes of 
scientific study, and probably rather more so; that human beings 
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in groups (the subject of sociological study) present even more 
variables to be defined and controlled than do most chemical com- 
binations; and that in so far as the conclusions of sociology are likely 
to have an even more immediate, or, at any rate, more obvious 
application to our lives, at least as high a standard of scientific rigour 
should be exercised in the field as in the laboratory. 

The blame for this state of affairs may be partly laid at the door 
of sociologists themselves. Having been for so long excluded from 
academic respectability, their voices had grown querulous and, 
possibly, somewhat grandiloquent on the potential value of their 
contributions to the world’s stock of common knowledge. The habit 
of rhetoric is difficult to shake off, and it may well be that many 
sociologists write in a polemical blustering style that draws undue 
attention to their activities. But there are other reasons. For the 
most part, sociologists do not use technical jargon, and so most of 
their writings can be understood by the intelligent layman.' Several 
works, Max Weber’s Protestant Ethic, for example, Elton Mayo’s 
Social Problems of an Industrial Society, and, of course, Freud’s socio- 
logical writings, have become the common property of every school- 
boy. Footnotes, which were no more than essays in miniature science- 
fiction on the part of those who wrote them, have been elevated into 
‘social laws’ by those who read them without applying the cautious 
scepticism of the well-trained scientist. In other words, we are all 
of us sociologists, whether we be geographers, educationalists, econ- 
omists, or whatever, and we tend to suffer from that feeling of 
omnipotence common to all amateurs. Lastly, the success of the 
application of sociological methods has been, in some cases, so well 
publicised that a similar result has come to be expected in all such 
cases. There is probably no literate adult in England or America 
who has not heard of the Hawthorne experiment, for example. Yet 
even in this example, the results are no more than one might expect 
from applying, for the first time, new techniques to a fresh field. It 
is much the same as might happen if the engineering sciences had 
been developed secretly and without reference to the world at large, 
and a curious and progressive scholar decided to find out whether 
the internal combustion engine had any applications to the problem 
of transport. It would be reasonable to expect that such an applica- 
tion would effect a revolution in the means of transport in much the 


1 There is a sign, in the recent diffusion of influence of the works of Talcott Parsons, 
for instance, and in the mystique of Abram Kardiner, of a departure from this admirable 
state of affairs. 
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same way as the work of Mayo and his associates has effected a 
revolution in the field of management-worker relations. But that 
would not mean that every piece of research undertaken by engineers 
would necessarily have such spectacular results, any more than the 
ordinary run of sociologists can expect, from their research, more 
than the limited applicability to general problems, the limited 
circulation of results, and the limited scientific prestige, than would 
attach to such activities in other disciplines than their own. 
Unfortunately, the sociologist who undertakes research, however 
determined he may be to accept conclusions only after the most 
rigorous tests, to base hypotheses only on evidence attested by the 
most careful scientific observation, to use as the subject-matter of 
his investigations only concepts defined in terms of objective cate- 
gories, is subject to temptations of a nature foreign to the experience 
of the mineralogist, or the engineer. For the raw data on which he 
works is itself of such absorbing interest to the world at large, being 
nothing more or less than the people themselves who constitute the 
world at large, that he finds an intense and sustained interest in even 
the most trivial of his findings. While flattering to his ego, this is not 
as valuable to his academic progress as it might at first appear. In 
the first place, simply because human beings are so interested in 
themselves, they tend, even if they are trained scientists, to drop 
their critical faculties when face to face with evidence relating to 
human activities. Charles Darwin’s predilections in this direction are 
notorious, and one has only to read the obiter dicta of eminent natural 
scientists, physicians, and the like, on social problems, to realize that 
in dealing with matters relating so nearly to themselves they allow 
an emotional fog to obscure completely that sceptical and rational 
approach which characterizes their behaviour in the laboratory or 
clinic. In other words, the sociologist finds his conclusions treated, 
sometimes by people for whom he has the greatest respect, with 
either childlike faith, or irrational, and very often angry, disbelief. 
Thus, instead of the dispassionate atmosphere in which scientists 
from other fields of study expect to have their contributions discussed 
and assessed, the sociologist finds instead an emotional, often 
hysterical climate of opinion, in which preconceived ideas and 
cherished beliefs are often so strong that the normal apparatus of 
critical examination which he has a right to expect to be applied 
to his hypotheses and methodological procedures, is often completely 
discarded. An unlooked-for result of this is that the sociologist finds 
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he is, like the nuclear physicist, ‘hot’. His reports and papers are, 
because of their political implications, treated as seditious documents, 
and may be withheld from publication, not because they are of no 
interest, but because they are of too much. 

A further confusion under which the sociologist labours is that of 
being compared with, and likened to, an anthropologist. The im- 
plications of this comparison assume particularly formidable pro- 
portions when the sociologist attempts to work in areas other 
than the great connurbations of Europe and North America. Here 
at least, even if his conclusions are not treated objectively, the 
legitimacy of his status, and the manner of his approach, are 
accepted. But immediately he departs from these familiar fields, he 
finds his methods questioned, his very existence questioned. This is 
most apparent in the British Colonies, where, after several decades 
of ‘softening-up’, the archetype of the anthropologist has at last been 
accepted by administrators as ‘the fellow who jabbers to the natives 
in their own lingo, and finds out anything we want to know about 
them’. They are prepared for a pipe-smoking, breezy kind of fellow, 
who has often been to the same college as themselves, and whose 
method of obtaining data is apparently to sit and chat with the local 
chiefs. This approach they can themselves understand. But they are 
immediately suspicious of any more systematic attempt to obtain 
information, and view the schedules, questionnaires, and statistical 
machinery of the sociologist with suspicion and even hostility. 

This is not to say that the work of the anthropologist is in any 
way inferior to, or incompatible with, that of the sociologist. To a 
large extent, their functions are complementary. The anthropologist’s 
job is a pioneer one. He makes the first excursions into new terri- 
tories, he makes the first general descriptions of the social structure 
of previously unstudied communities, he formulates the first hypo- 
theses as to the functions of the institutions he sees at work. He does 
not, nor can he be expected to, set these hypotheses on a scientific 
basis. They proceed from his observations, from what other people 
tell him, and from his professional intuition, derived from experience 
in the field. He is more concerned with giving a general description, 
with stating universals, than with the minutiae of local variations. 
Hence his regard is not so much for statistical accuracy, as for com- 
pleteness. His aims determine his approach. His main source of 
information is the gossip ; his main research area the village equivalent 
of the local pub. 
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The function of the sociologist is that of testing the validity of the 
hypotheses set up by the anthropologist. He begins where the other 
leaves off; he represents the echelons of the research army, moving 
in to consolidate the gains made by the anthropologist’s spearhead 
thrust. His activities are at once more humble and pedestrian. By 
the application of rigorous objective definition and statistical tech- 
niques, he translates the anthropologist’s generalizations into 
scicutific hypotheses, and attempts to verify or invalidate them. 

It is not always the case, of course, that the hypotheses examined 
by sociologists have been set up by anthropologists. Sometimes they 
are inferred from records or traveller’s tales; sometimes they derive 
from comparative data; sometimes they are merely widcly-held 
rumours. But, whether or not they are performed by anthropologist 
and sociologist, the two functions are always there; the first, that of 
making a rough generalization from an impressionistic survey of the 
field; the second, that of defining and testing that generalization in 
the form of a scientific hypothesis. Nor does it always follow that the 
process proceeds in that order. The testing and validating data may 
be gathered before the hypothesis is made. This is the case with most 
large-scale ‘social surveys’. No attempt is made to set up and test 
hypotheses in these surveys. Nevertheless, there is an implicit 
assumption that certain hypotheses will, in due course of time, be 
set up, and it is on the basis of this supposition that the data for 
measurement are selected. 

It will be seen that the functions of anthropologist and sociologist 
are thus complementary, and in no way competitive. Nevertheless, 
it is widely believed, often unfortunately by sociologists and anthro- 
pologists themselves, that the opposite is the case. In these days of 
professional insecurity, it is perhaps not difficult to understand those 
who, finding themselves the first in any new field, will convince the 
local and all-too-credulous administrators that theirs is the right, 
the best, the only method of approach, all others being heretical and 
to be abjured. This may not even be deliberate policy on the part 
of the pioneer. By his continual references to his colleagues in the 
same discipline, and by his, possibly unconscious, resistance to 
theories, publications and so forth proceeding from the other camp, 
‘he will succeed in convincing the local man in the same way that 
parents instil into their children a horror of incest without ever 
mentioning the subject. 


Unhappily, by the very nature of his work, it is usually the 
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anthropologist who arrives first on the scene. As a result of years of 
experience of dealing with societies different from his own, he has 
acquired a bluff, jovial sort of bonhomie which the administrator finds 
very much to his taste. He never asks embarrassing questions, he 
seems content with the vaguest, and most generalized answers, and 
very often he has an excellent stock of amusing anecdotes. It is, 
perhaps, not altogether surprising that when the sociologist sub- 
sequently arrives on the scene with his statistical apparatus, his 
inquisitorial approach, his finicky insistence on exactness, and his 
lack of genial charm, that he should be regarded as a very unsatis- 
factory substitute for his predecessor. From thinking something is 
the best, to thinking that no alternative exists, is a very short and 
easy step to take, and the sociologist, to his innocent bewilderment, 
suddenly finds himself regarded as a usurper and an impostor. 

The unfavourable comparison of the sociologist with the anthro- 
pologist is difficult enough for the former to deal with, but there is a 
comparison of a different order, far more invidious in its effects. In 
the academic world, no doubt an inheritance from the medieval 
universities in which theology was at the apex of the sciences, a 
distinction is made between pure and applied research. By pure 
research is meant that which is apparently directionless, the only 
fruit of which is the extension of the realms of knowledge. By applied 
research is meant that which sets out to solve a problem relevant to 
man’s needs. Of course, it has been shown time and time again that 
what appears, when it is attempted, to be pure research, turns out, 
once it is completed, to have applications. And, if pressed, the 
academician would be hard put to it to find examples of pure re- 
search which have no possible application whatever, save, perhaps 
on the more lunatic fringes of mathematics. Nevertheless, the 
distinction continues to be drawn, and, what is more important, 
greater academic prestige continues to be attached in arts faculties 
at any rate, to the ‘pure’ researcher. His work is regarded as some- 
how more scholarly because it is not attended by sordid reference 
to human wants. And this attitude has crept into the social sciences. 
Anthropology is pure research, because the data is being gathered 
for its own sake. There is no intention that it should be used, except 
to enable a more complete picture of man and his various activities 
to be made. No doubt, knowledge of the social behaviour of other 
societies than our own is useful to us in some way, if only by breeding 
a healthy scepticism in the absolute rightness of our own institutions, 
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but that sort of application is at a comfortable and respectable 
distance from the work of the sociologist, who is nearly always 
concerned with getting a practical answer to a specific problem. 
There are, of course, many sociologists whose research is ‘pure’ ip 
the sense that its applications cannot at the moment be foreseen, 
just as there are anthropologists who are employed by administrations 
to discover solutions to immediate problems. But the general trend 
of sociology is pragmatic, while that of anthropology, at any rate 
until very recently, has been what is significantly called ‘academic’. 
The historical development of the two sciences is no doubt partly 
responsible. Anthropology in England grew out of the leisured 
traveller’s interest in habits different from his own,! and the spare- 
time diversions of administrators in a less hurried age than ours; 
sociology is descended from the need of social reformers for data on 
which to base their criticism, and from which to assess the needs for 
new social services. This is reflected in their writings. The latest issue 
of the British Journal of Sociology to hand (June 1955) contains articles 
on voting behaviour in Britain and France, pressure groups and 
power in British Government, and an article significantly entitled 
“The Radical Right: A Problem for American Democracy’. [My 
italics.] A recent issue (January—June 1953) of the Journal of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute contains an article on the physical anthro- 
pology of the Vikings, musicology in Uganda and the after-life in 
Indian Tribal belief. The leading article is, equally significantly, 
entitled ‘Anthropology as a Hobby’. 

It may be argued that there is a much more obvious distinction 
to be made between anthropologist and sociologist, and one which 
renders the above comparisons irrelevant. An anthropologist, runs 
this argument, is one who studies primitive societies; a sociologist 
one who studies modern societies, and therefore their work need 
never overlap. Such, in fact, is not the case. It would be true to say 
that the method of anthropological field-work grew out of techniques 
employed in studying primitive societies, just as the sociological 
method was developed in answer to the problems of studying urban 
populations. But the two disciplines no longer confine themselves to 
what many regard as their proper spheres. Anthropologists, parti- 
cularly in America, have turned in increasing numbers to the 
investigation of their own communities, while sociologists have moved 


* Even to-day, one of the most authoritative textbooks, the Royal Anthropological 
Institute’s Notes and Queries, now in its sixth edition, is designed expressly for the use 
of travellers and other amateur anthropologists, 
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out of their old strongholds to venture into fields where it would seem 
that the application of their method of research would bear fruit; 
in particular, to the cities and large towns of India, Africa and Asia. 
It is in the context of such professional migrations that the com- 
plications described above become relevant. 

There is a last opprobrium attaching to sociologists which should 
be mentioned. This derives from that distinction between pure and 
applied research already mentioned. Many of the research projects 
undertaken by sociologists bear directly upon some social problem 
or other, and there can be no doubt that, in undertaking such 
research, the sociologist hopes to be able to show a way of solving 
that problem. In other words, most sociologists want, in some 
measure or other, to change society. (Their descent from the social 
reformers of the nineteenth century has already been remarked.) 
This therapeutic attitude many academicians find objectionable. 

These objections are reasonable upon one interpretation, but upon 
another, not. They are not reasonable on the grounds that a thera- 
peutic approach is, per se, disallowable in scientific research; the 
whole of medical research, for example, rests on a similar attitude. 
Nor are they reasonable on the grounds that a desire to see certain 
results destroys that dispassionate observation which alone ensures 
scientific validity; that is merely a question of training, and of taking 
certain well-known precautions.' What objection is reasonable, 
however, is that there is no unanimous agreement on what constitutes 
a social problem, and that by defining certain areas of human conduct 
as problems, the sociologist is arrogating to himself a function which 
properly belongs to society as a whole, or, at any rate, to its elected 
representatives. This is a just complaint, and the sociologist’s only 
answer must be (i) that he cannot himself solve any ‘problems’, only 
indicate them, and it is up to society whether or not any action is 
taken; and (ii) that in this respect he tries to act as the interpreter 


1 It is a measure of the difficulties under which the sociologist works that often those 
who are most suspicious of his objectivity, are also most shocked by its application. This 
ambivalence also affects anthropologists. How many persons reading for the first time 
a careful description of the more elaborate variations of cliterodectomy arnong African 
tribes, will condemn the anthropologist for not interfering with the practices he has 
described. By the necessity in the field for complete ethical neutrality in his observations, 
the social researcher often acquires a habit of uninvolvement which makes him unpopular 
with those scientists who, because they do not have to study human behaviour, can 
afford to pass judgment upon it. The paradox of the sociologist is that, in order to select 
a profitable research area he must first make a value judgment, but having once done 
so he must, if he wishes his results to be valid, suspend his entire value system, and 
become a mere recording machine. This apparent schizophrenia naturally does not 
endear him to the more emotionally stable of his colleagues. 
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of the social conscience, by investigating such human activity as he 
feels is a major source of concern among his fellow citizens. Whether 
or not he is correct in this interpretation, only the passage of time 
can tell. 

The sociologist, then, must tread his way carefully if he is to 
emerge unscathed. Alternately revered and reviled by those in other 
disciplines, he finds indifference and hostility in those from whom 
he must seek help and co-operation, scorn and derision from those 
whom he regards as his fellow workers. Yet his task is much the 
same as that of his colleagues in the natural sciences, to wit, the 
collection and scientific measurement of data designed to test 
objectively defined hypotheses. The more widely his aims are 
accepted and his methods approved, the more readily he can 
accomplish this task. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


POLITICAL PRINCIPLES 
Sir, 

In his article in your summer issue, ‘Political Theory and 
Political Education’, Professor Mackenzie concludes thus: ‘I have 
no doubt that the search for principles in politics is a romantic 
illusion. But I prefer the romantic to the rococo.’ What does he 
mean? His thesis is plainly false from the historian’s point of view 
since it is easy to find examples of politicians, like Gladstone in the 
last century or L. S. Amery in this, who have acted from principles. 
If the study of politics includes the study of political behaviour, then 
one can legitimately study the influence of the principles men have 
held on the way they have acted, and on the policies for which they 
have been responsible. 

But Professor Mackenzie may say that he meant something wider 
than this—that he meant that there are, in fact, no permanent 
criteria by which one can judge whether a given political action is 
desirable or not, and that the search for such permanent criteria, or 
principles of political judgment, is futile. What then? If Professor 
Mackenzie means that there can be no ultimate logical basis for a 
statement of the type, “This rather than that action is desirable’, we 
might all agree to the extent of agreeing that in the last resort our 
criteria are those of taste, personal choice, and subjective judgment. 
We cannot, for instance, prove that it is desirable to retain universal 
suffrage, though we can describe in some detail our personal reasons 
for preferring a universal to a selective system of suffrage, or vice 
versa. But to say this is not to say that the attempt to formulate criteria 
by which to judge political action is futile, and the search for prin- 
ciples a romantic illusion. 

Political action is normally action towards a goal, and the choice 
of one goal rather than another—for instance, of the maximum of 
social security rather than the maximum of individual liberty—can 
be defended on rational grounds. One can and does evaluate action 
and behaviour, private or public, by one or another set of criteria, 
and why should one throw up one’s hands in despair because these 
criteria have neither the clarity nor the certainty of mathematical 
axioms and because one set of criteria cannot be proved to be superior 
to another? Surely it is the duty of the political theorist—as of any 
one of us—to try to get a clear notion of what his individual criteria 
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are and why he holds to them, and then both frankly to advocate 
these criteria and to use them in appraising political behaviour? 

Most of us in this country do, for instance, think it better to 
tolerate expressions of minority opinion than to suppress them, and 
think also that it is better that individuals should be protected by 
the law than that the state, to strengthen it, should have the power 
of arbitrary arrest and punishment. We could relate these ideas to 
a more generalized set of ideas. Are not these opinions, therefore, 
held on a basis of principle, and why should we be so fearful of 
admitting the fact? 

Muriet COL.izR 

LONDON, $.W.I1I. 


REVIEWS 


Wortp PopuLaTion AND Resources. P.E.P. Report. (Allen and 
Unwin. 30s.) 


This report by no means exaggerates the gravity of the problems 
caused by the rising tide of world population and the falling reservoir 
of the earth’s resources. 

It is estimated that fifty years hence the population will probably 
reach 5,000 million, compared with about 2,000 million before the 
last world war. The cause of the present rapidly accelerating rate 
of growth is, of course, the reduction in the death rate caused by 
the application of modern medicines without a corresponding fall 
in the birth rate. 

This explosion of population occurred in Western Europe in the 
nineteenth century when, for example, the population of England 
and Wales rose from about 10 to 33 million in spite of the emigration 
of several millions to the New Continents. From 1800 to the 1920s 
about 60 million emigrated from Europe, relieving the pressure of 
population on the land. 

Now modern medicine is being applied in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America, which contain more than two-thirds of the population of 
the world. The expectation of life at birth in the various countries 
in these continents varies from thirty to forty years, compared with 
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about seventy years in this and other Western countries. When 
modern medicine has been applied in limited areas in these coun- 
tries with a high death rate and high birth rate, the population in 
some cases is increasing at a rate which will double it in thirty years. 
If the present accelerating rate of growth continues, in sixty or seventy 
years there may be three times the number of people in the world 
that there were in 1938. The rate of growth could be slowed down 
by birth control, which, however, is opposed by religion on moral 
ground, and by Communists as unnecessary under their economic 
system. 

The pressure on the earth’s resources by increasing numbers is 
intensified by increased consumption per head. In the United States, 
consumption of minerals per head has increased four times since 
1900, and it is estimated that it will be doubled in the next twenty-five 
years. By present methods of extraction, the earth’s resources of 
certain metals, e.g., zinc, lead, copper and tin, will be nearing 
exhaustion within fiity years. ‘1he United States is by far the biggest 
consumer of these raw materials of industry, using about half of total 
world consumption at a rate of 100 times per head of that in the 
undeveloped countries. These countries, formerly content to be 
primary producers, are now bent on enjoying the fruits of industrial- 
ization and, beginning at a low level, the percentage increase in 
consumption is likely to be greater than in the United States, The 
earth’s resources of non-renewable raw materials is obviously a 
matter of concern to all countries in the present rapidly increasing 
world industrial potential. 

The need for increased consumption per head also intensifies the 
pressure on the earth’s food resources. In 1938 it was estimated that 
two-thirds of the population of the world lacked sufficient food for 
health. Since then, population has increased 25 per cent. Food 
production has also increased 25 per cent, but part of the increase is 
in unsaleable surpluses in food-exporting countries, in the United 
States to the value of about 7,000 million dollars. The formerly 
well-fed countries are better off, and the ill-fed countries worse off, 
and this in spite of all the efforts since the last war of F.A.O., 
Truman’s Point IV, the British Colombo Plan, and half a dozen 
other organizations. 

Some, like William Vogt and Sir Charles Darwin, think that un- 
less drastic measures are taken food production will never catch up 
with population growth. They take a gloomy view of the future. 
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Their views warrant consideration by governments on both sides of 
the iron curtain. ‘The future of the human family is more important 
than the immediate and changing political issues. 

Others think that with modern engineering and agricultural 
science the only practical limits to food production are the amount 
of capital and labour governments are willing to devote to it. It is 
certainly physically possible to produce sufficient for two or three 
times the present population, and by the time that number is 
reached, world population may have passed the explosive phase and 
reached stability or even a decline, as is the trend in Western 
European countries. 

To produce sufficient food for all mankind would however need 
the co-operation of all countries in a worldwide plan for the develop- 
ment of agriculture and allied industries as was proposed by F.A.O. 
in 1946. ‘lo do it in one generation would involve devoting to it, 
say, 10 to 20 per cent of the 40,000 million pounds per annum at 
present devoted to preparation for war. 

The supply of minerals for industry can also be maintained, pro- 
vided there is sufficient energy, to exploit the poorer sources which 
are almost universally present in the earth, though the cost will rise 
as the richer sources become exhausted. Even if fossil fuel and 
nuclear-energy-yielding minerals were to become exhausted in the 
distant future, a tolerable existence with a high level of culture could 
be maintained in an agrarian way of life from renewable sources 
of energy—vegetation, wind and water power, and solar energy. 

In this now small world, where, as has been truly said, all nations 
will ultimately share the same fate, the future depends on whether 
governments will be able to resolve their political conflicts and begin 
a new era of co-operative co-existence in applying modern science 
to the promotion of the welfare of the whole human family. 

This book, with a fully-detailed objective study of population and 
resources, deserves the attention of all who wonder what kind of 
world our children will inherit. It should be read, and the facts 
pondered, by all politicians, especially those who are able to take 
a long view in international affairs. 


Boyp Orr 


References: 
William Vogt, The Road to Survival. 
Sir Charles Darwin, The Next Million Years. 
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Man on His Past. Tue Srupy or Hisrorica, ScHo.iarsuip. By 
HERBERT BuTTEeRFIELD. (Cambridge University Press. 225.6d.) 


What is quite clear from this set of lectures, queer and baffling as 
they are, is that we still have not found out how to cope with history. 
Call the problem what you will—the lesson (or the meaning, or the 
idea) of history, the logic of historical propositions, the critique of 
historical reason—if lectures like these can be given on such an 
occasion, the problem is evidently not in a manageable shape and 
not under control. ‘Problems’ of this kind do not get ‘solved’, of 
course; but sometimes one can talk about such second-order prob- 
lems in a way that ties up with those in other subjects, sorts out some 
first-order difficulties, suggests lines of inquiry, and so on, and at 
other times such discussion seems to make more trouble than it saves. 
This is what Butterfield’s lectures seem to do for history. But creative 
trouble-making is very useful. The lectures leave one with the feeling 
that if only one could keep a close track of Butterfield’s argument 
(which is not easy), it might be possible to see fairly clearly what it 
is that needs putting right. 

The big idea of history is undoubtedly there, in the terms of the 
Wiles ‘Trust and in Butterfield’s text, although it is handled discreetly 
and mentioned in quiet tones. The lectures are devoted to the history 
of historiography; in fact they open as history of history of history. 
It is quite easy, as it turns out, to take history to the third power, 
because there was an Histoire des Histoires as early as 1599 and plenty 
of material to follow. There are three chapters on historians—the 
Gottingen school from about 1760 onwards, Ranke, and Acton—and 
two chapters on the historiography of episodes—the origins of the 
Seven Years’ War and of the massacre of St. Bartholomew. History 
screwed up as far as this really ought, one feels, to produce something 
highly refined and significant; perhaps one expects too much. General 
ideas, general history, relating the parts to the whole, bad historicism 
dissolving all values into mere relativism, making moral judgements 
after all, thanking Providence. for the conjunctures which seem to 
matter so much in history—these and other similar topics occur, but 
people who are not historians will be disappointed in their treatment. 
It is hard to discern what it is exactly that Butterfield is trying to 
say about these large topics. He always writes unclearly, and when 
he goes beyond lessons and admonitions to the ‘technical historian’, 

F 
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he writes diffidently as well. It will be easier to keep track of his 
argument if we take the small end first. 

The main practical outcome of Butterfield’s historical survey of 
the history of historiography is a general recommendation of it as 
a subject for historians to work in at the present time. He is princi- 
pally concerned with its beneficial effect on those whom he calls 
‘technical historians’, and it would have been fairer to have called 
the book ‘Historians of their Past’, leaving the passages on Man to 
count as suggestive embellishments. He tries to show concretely how 
historical writing has been distorted by historians’ prejudices and 
assumptions and by changes in the availability of material for use as 
evidence. ‘his is familiar country, and Butterfield’s tour of it is not 
very enterprising. It is not startling to hear that because it was the 
archives of European capitals that were opened in the nineteenth 
century, history became centred on Europe, or that because they 
were political archives, there was an increased bias in favour of 
political history. 

Some of his material, however, is actually a good deal more power- 
ful, in a quite simple way, than the tone of the lectures suggests. It 
is a pity that Butterfield did not express himself more forthrightly. 
The gist of the chapter about the Seven Years’ War is that, until 
very recent times, historians persistently misinterpreted the evidence 
about its origins because they assumed (as did Frederick the Great 
himself) that if there really were any Austro-Russian plans for a war 
against Prussia which were genuinely forestalled by Frederick’s 
invasion of Saxony in 1756, Austria would be the prime mover in 
them; whereas in fact Russia was the prime mover and Austria, in 
the summer of 1756, successfully held her back. This only became 
clear when Russian documents were published in 1912, and even 
after this event the earlier mistake persisted. In a remarkably in- 
distinct paragraph, Butterfield seems to be saying that the Cam- 
bridge Modern History gives two incompatible accounts, the ‘pre-’ 
and the ‘post-Copernican’, and does not give the evidence which 
would explain how the mistaken interpretation arose. This is a very 
serious accusation, and one that could, no doubt, be repeated. 
Imagine what is said when a scientific manual publishes without 
comment two incompatible explanations of a familiar process. 
Butterfield should have pronounced it loudly and clearly, instead 
of mumbling it. (His own phraseology—he says the two stories are 
‘impaled and transfixed’—is a fine example of the riotous use of 
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metaphor, by which historians obstruct their own thought.) In other 
similar contexts he speaks of historians’ absent-mindedness, his- 
torians’ blind eye and of their learning lessons and then forgetting 
them. One of the virtues of studying the history of historiography is 
that it shows up such ‘aberration and constriction’. ‘It is through 
the neglect of this self-discipline that in one age after another history 
operates to confirm the prevailing fallacies and ratify the favourite 
errors of the time.’ 

I do not think I am exaggerating when I report that one of 
Butterfield’s main theses is that technical history, as he calls it, 
contains a large amount of error attributable to startling naivety 
and lack of discipline concerning the framework of assumptions 
within which evidence is interpreted, and that even when error has 
been noticed, historians collectively are badly organized to eradicate 
it. By ‘assumptions’ is meant here nothing ‘hifalutin’ about values 
or purposes, but simply states of affairs wrongly assumed to be other 
than what they were. In short, (a good deal of) history is (partly) 
bunk, principally because many historians have taken an astonish- 
ingly unhistorical attitude to history. 

So far, so good. If we now try to follow Butterfield to deeper levels 
and broader topics, we are confronted with an unbridged gap 
separating ‘technical history’ from something else. The whole argu- 
ment rests on this distinction, and it is a very mysterious one. Tech- 
nical history is ‘a solid core of hard scholarship, which is being built 
up and enlarged as the generations pass, and which is above the 
play of wind and weather’ (another typical riot of metaphors). It is 
clear from the chapter about the Seven Years’ War that, as regards 
technical history, Butterfield is thinking in terms of a simple ideal 
of objective truth. The episode is presented as the story of how 
historians first moved away from the truth, and how one historian 
at least has now come close to the truth about what happened ‘out 
there’ in Vienna, St. Petersburg, and the other capitals, though 
some obscurities still remain—‘even now we must not imagine that 
everything has been settled.’ But on the other hand the technical 
historian needs to be ‘kept in his place’. His results belong to a 
‘mundane and pragmatic realm’. He teaches too little about man’s 
hopes and fears, joys, loves, spiritual questings and ultimate visions. 
What he provides can be taken over as common ground by Catholic, 
Protestant or atheist, Whig or Tory, by one who writes from the 
point of view of a participant, ascribing events to men’s sins and 
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mistakes, by one who follows the threads over a longer period ‘over 
men’s heads’ (this is called, very strangely, ‘resorting to historical 
explanation’) or by one who ascribes events to the judgement of God. 
(Arbitrarily to introduce God into ‘specific moments of history’ is 
unhistorical, but it is permissible to thank Providence for ‘conjunc- 
tures’. A conjuncture is, I suppose, by definition a specific moment 
where the introduction of God is not arbitrary.) 

Butterfield, it seems to me, recognizes the voice of objective truth 
in history, but declares that it is incompetent to speak on any topic 
whatever that is interesting or that matters. It would be sad if this 
were true. The proper word for this attitude is treasonable. How 
many historians will be satisfied to regard themselves as providers of 
common ground for the ‘great debate’ (why is it a great debate?) 
between Catholics, Protestants, atheists, Whigs, Tories, and the rest 
of Butterfield’s customers? How many historians will be prepared to 
be themselves neither Catholic, nor . . ., neither Whig nor. . .’ 
neither anything nor anything else at all? It is a sad reflection of the 
failure of ideas to circulate that this vacuous and meaningless ideal 
of non-participant neutrality can still be propagated in the middle 
of the twentieth century. 

The source of the trouble is fairly clear in general terms, though 
hard to follow out in detail. Butterfield fails because he will not allow 
a genuinely creative réle to the historian. Until one has seen that 
history is made neither by generals nor poets nor common men, but 
by historians, there is no coming to terms with history. One of the 
quickest and most convincing ways of seeing this is, of course, to 
look into the history of historiography. Evidently, not all who 
look, see. 

Yet Butterfield makes the point himself. It occurs implicitly, in 
a simple form, in his analysis of events in 1756. He emphasizes that 
all the parties were misinformed, and explains in some detail why 
and how. His story means that Frederick the Great’s action in start- 
ing the Seven Years’ War was strategically justified, but he actually 
started it for the wrong reasons. One cannot say this and confine oneself 
to what happened ‘out there’. How can one say it at all, without 
recognizing, alongside Frederick, Maria Theresa, Bestuzhev, the 
Tsarina, and the minor characters, another principal, namely the 
historian himself, Butterfield? When he is speaking from the far side 
of the gap, he makes the point freely. He talks about historians giving 
a nation its idea of its historic mission, and complains that it is done 
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far too casually. He exclaims thankfully that ‘it was to prove of the 
greatest moment to us that by the early seventeenth century our 
antiquarians had formulated our history as the history of liberty.’ 
He shows how Ranke and his predecessors propagated the idea of 
a European states-system. The historian Butterfield himself speculates 
on the importance of war and the redistribution of power in history, 
and points out that an island-historian and a frontier-historian, both 
‘equally sincere’—as if it were their sincerity that is at issue!—may 
show ‘baffling discrepancies’ in their historiography. All this is said 
in queer, ambivalent language; he seems to be saying either that 
such historians are informing us or that they are misinforming us 
about the past, and one cannot tell which he means. The trouble is, of 
course, that the idea of information is quite inadequate for his 
purposes, and when he tries to use it, no clear meaning can emerge. 
He even speaks of a possible subtle ‘reconciliation’ between funda- 
mentally different histories. This is all very interesting evidence about 
the sort of muddle you get into, if you regard historians as discover- 
ing history, instead of as creating it. 

‘Creating’, used in this way, is also unclear and partly meta- 
phorical. The most that should be claimed for it is that it sets one 
thinking on the right lines. To follow them through means leaving 
Butterfield behind, so this is where a review must stop. 


P. G. Lucas 


D. H. Lawrence—Nove ust. By F. R. Leavis. (Chatto & Windus. 
215.) 


Even when one has read chapters of Mr. Leavis’s books before 
in periodicals, the books themselves always take one a little by sur- 
prise. There is always additional matter, new chapters, an extensive 
introduction to give the books thrust and purpose. The purpose is 
that of a fine critic with all Wordsworth’s conviction of the import- 
ance of literature in giving men new compositions of feelings, and 
in making feelings more sane, pure, and permanent, a critic who is 
also a university teacher deeply concerned with the content and 
function of ‘Arts’ studies in an age of technology and of general 
rootlessness. At the centre of all Mr. Leavis’s criticism is the con- 
viction that, whatever other literatures and languages, ancient and 
modern, one may learn to read, the mother tongue must always 
remain the touchstone of value and first-hand judgement, the living 
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voice that carries meaning to the natural heart. It is no academic 
‘imperialism’ or concern for a subject’s ‘status’ which makes Mr. 
Leavis stress the central importance of English studies, but a con- 
viction, which is not new and is widely shared, that this centrality 
is ‘natural’ and that, whatever else may be implied by the claim to 
literacy, ability to choose between forms of experience in the native 
language is an essential mark of a literate person. To the charge, 
still occasionally heard in common-rooms, that the emphasis on 
English is yet another attempt to evade the hard labour of education, 
the critical works of Mr. Leavis, like the best of Mr. Eliot’s, are a 
sufficient answer. Vheir full significance only emerges after years of 
frequentation. Deceptively conversational and easy to read, they 
contain incitements to the most strenuous labour of first-hand dis- 
crimination, assessment, and choice. 

It would be no exaggeration to say that Mr. Leavis has been pre- 
paring to write this book for the last thirty years. One recalls the 
tentative first sentence of his early essay on Lawrence (1930) which 
was the only considerable critical survey before this book appeared. 
*To write critically on D. H. Lawrence is a rash undertaking.’ Now, 
looking back to that essay, Mr. Leavis writes: ‘I took immense pains 
over that piece of work, going through and through all that was 
accessible of Lawrence, but when I look at it now I cannot judge 
that my sense of being critically qualified was well-grounded.’ There 
is enough in this to inhibit a reviewer, who must find what strength 
he can in the number of years which have passed since he too began 
to read Lawrence. Perhaps even those a generation or so younger 
than Mr. Leavis can say that Lawrence has been for them, as for 
Mr. Leavis, ‘a major contemporary fact’. But no doubt there is a 
difference. For some readers, the Lawrence who has always been 
present and influential is the Lawrence of Phoenix, of the Letters, the 
author of some magnificent passages of social criticism in the novels, 
and of many wonderfully delicate scenes of family life, especially in 
mining communities. Of all his novels, perhaps Sons and Lovers has 
always seemed the most unquestionably massive, almost painfully 
vivid in its presentation of human relationships. One’s reservations 
about, say, Lady Chatterley or Women in Love were more numerous and 
serious. It is interesting to find, on going back to an earlier essay 
of his, that Mr. Leavis once believed that ‘Lawrence was greater 
than his writings’ (1932). It is part of the complicated interest and 
value of his new book that one can check one’s own evaluations of 
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the novels and stories against both sets of his opinions, those of 1930 
and those of 1955. 

To Mr. Leavis, Lawrence now appears a much greater novelist. 
In the earlier essay, a contrast was made between Lawrence and 
Mr. E. M. Forster. ‘It is plain that A Passage to India stands for quali- 
ties of intelligence and civilization that Lawrence has little concern 
for. Lawrence, in fact, conceded what he might to intelligence, ripe 
wisdom, “mind’’, “ideas” and “ideals’’, was never any the less a 
romantic rebel.’ This academic judiciousness has given way to 
admiration for a much larger part of Lawrence’s work. Especially 
interesting is Mr. Leavis’s change of opinion about Women in Love 
and about The Rainbow. Of the latter he wrote in 1930: ‘We do not 
doubt the urgency for the author of these shifting tensions of the 
inner life, this drama of the inexplicit and almost inexpressible in 
human intercourse, but for us the effect is one of monotony. Law- 
rence’s fanatical concern for the “‘essential’’ often results in a strange 
intensity, but how limited is the range! And the intensity too often 
fails to come through to us. Behind these words we know there are 
agonies to frustration, deadlock and apprehension, but we only see 
words.’ And of Women in Love he wrote: “To get through it calls for 
determination and a keen diagnostic interest. . . . And it must in 
fairness be stated that never again does he come near to offering, as 
here, a parallel to the turgid, cyclonic disasters of Blake’s prophetic 
books.’ 

Whilst both these judgements would seem to many readers now 
to be underestimates, few will be prepared to follow Mr. Leavis all 
the way in his present claims for these two novels. One’s reservations 
especially centre on Women in Love. Mr. Leavis writes: ‘After 
reading Women in Love we do feel that we have “‘touched the whole 
pulse of social England” ... By the time we come to Gudrun’s 
definitive collapse we seem to have experienced, in unanswerable 
actuality, the representative varieties of English life. What other 
English novelist commands such a range?’ This judgement is sup- 
ported with all the persuasive subtlety of Mr. Leavis’s critical 
analysis, and it should receive the careful attention Mr. Leavis hopes 
for. But it does seem rather excessive. There is so much talk of people 
and their activities in Women in Love that the effect of the novel is 
static. It is open to the sort of criticism Mr. Leavis once made of 
The Root and the Flower—that it is too much a ‘vehicle’ of ideas. This 
is the sort of reservation that comes to mind again and again in 
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reading Lawrence. The characters are not sufficiently in their social 
context, they do not acquire solidity in terms of interests, duties, 
loves, loyalties. Nor does Lawrence make adequately clear the differ- 
ence between the relationship of Ursula and Birkin on the one hand, 
and of Gudrun and Gerald on the other. One can deduce it but it is 
not presented. There is moreover a doubt as to the importance of 
the distinctions made so insistently, at such length, and often with 
such violence and extremism of language. One does also find in 
reading Lawrence that James’s criticism of Roderick Hudson comes 
to mind—‘on the basis of so great a weakness where was your idea 
of the interest?’ One feels this when trying to make out Gudrun or 
when reading, for example, The Princess, a tale which Mr. Leavis 
seems to interpret too generously. 

It is of course the great difficulty of criticizing Lawrence that the 
words on the page permit such a wide variety of response. One has 
to come to terms with his scale of importances; different readers will 
offer different degrees of resistance. Mr. Leavis seems, here and there, 
to disapprove of resistance. ‘As the history of his reception shows, 
even such genius as Lawrence’s—even in those who formally salute 
the genius—cannot be counted on to overcome the implicit resistance 
to the recognition.’ Yet for all Mr. Leavis’s insistence on ‘the con- 
crete’, one does find that what Mr. Leavis asserts in places to be 
there is simply not there for oneself. On the other hand, his account 
of The Captain’s Doll, from which the last quotation was taken, is 
convincing. 

This book does have the effect of making Lawrence new, of making 
him again a contemporary. Not all the revaluations are more favour- 
able. Lady Chatterley’s Lover, in which Mr. Leavis, in 1930, saw ‘ripe 
experience’ and ‘artistic success’, is now almost apologized for. It 
would have been interesting to have had, at great length, Mr. Lea- 
vis’s reasons for changing his opinion so completely. Perhaps too, 
The First Lady Chatterley would have been relevant to the discussion 
of ‘Lawrence and Class’. To the high place left vacant by Lady 
Chatterley, Mr. Leavis raises The Virgin and the Gipsy. But this tale 
puts a much greater strain on one’s attention than Mr. Leavis allows 
— it is the sort of story, and Lady Chatterley is another, that provokes 
resistance of a kind Mr. Leavis might have included in his remarks 
on Lawrence’s ‘lack of humour’. 

In the course of the book Mr. Leavis takes over to his own use 
Schweitzer’s phrase ‘the reverence for life’ to describe the positive 
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quality of Lawrence’s writing. It is a measure of the success of this 
book that he does justify the appropriation despite one’s initial 
difficulty in associating Lawrence and Schweitzer. And there is 
another kind of strength in Lawrence to set against the rebelliousness 
and extremism in him. It is the strength implicit in The Odour of 
Chrysanthemums, or in Paul Morel’s perception of his ageing mother, 
‘her eyelids steady, sinking a little, her mouth always closed with 
disillusion, and there was on her the same external look, as if she 
knew her fate at last, her face and eyes fixed, reflecting the relent- 
lessness of life.’ 

Whatever Lawrence’s final place in the ‘great tradition’ of English 
novelists, there can be no doubt that Mr. Leavis’s book will make 
Lawrence not only more significant but more important. It is far 
removed in spirit from the ‘art for art’s sake’ talk which is being 
heard again at Oxford. It is true that ‘art for art’s sake’ is an 
attitude one must always have in reserve, and often the things one 
knows and loves best one can never hope to talk about, still less to 
‘teach’. But there are surely gradations of interests, to ignore which 
is to fall into dilettantism and worse. 


Each with some wond’rous gift approach’d the Pow’r, 
A Nest, a Toad, a Fungus, or a Flow’r. 


Good criticism recalls us to the essential tasks, and helps to postpone 
the triumph of triviality and Dullness. 


G. D. KiLIncopu.Los 


ExpLorinc ENnGuisH CuHaracter. By Georrrey Gorer. (Cresset 
Press. 635.) 


Tue British Way or Lire. By K. B. Smevuie. (Heinemann. 153s.) 


It would not be fair to compare these two books, as they deal 
with their subject at such different levels. Professor Smellie’s, 
although it attempts a more comprehensive account, is at a more 
introductory level. It is competent and respectable. Non-British 
readers may suspect that it shows a pardonable, probably inevitable, 
bias in favour of British institutions, which the author constantly 
describes as ‘subtle’, though without pushing his analysis to a point 
where their peculiar subtlety can be conceptualized. 
© Geoffrey Gorer is, of course, from an academic point of view one 
of the enfants terribles of British sociology. The material on which his 
new book is based was gathered with the help of a Sunday news- 
paper, The People. This background, and the rate at which Mr. Gorer 
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has disposed of the national characters of the Americans, the Rus- 
sians and now the English, is likely to prejudice the more scholarly. 
Yet Exploring English Character is an exciting and valuable book. As 
its title suggests, it does not set out to do more than explore a virgin 
territory. The main data used—written answers to a postal question- 
naire—cannot by themselves give an adequate description of our 
national traits. But after applying his lively intelligence to this 
material for three years, Mr. Gorer has distilled from it an analysis 
which must, I believe, be taken seriously. 

His first article in The People appealed for 1,600 volunteers.In the 
event, 14,605 of its readers applied for questionnaires and more than 
11,000 of these were returned completed. It is a long questionnaire, 
and many of the questions are open-ended. In addition, as a check, 
one-third of the questions were simultaneously asked of a stratified 
sample by interviewers. The coding and statistical analysis of all 
the material was carried out by the Research Department of Odham’s 
Press. Mr. Gorer claims that he himself read every completed 
questionnaire, since as he puts it, ‘it is this regiment of people 
faintly perceived who manifest under their multifarious diversity the 
national character which is being analysed; only if the investigator 
has these thousands of individuals present in his mind can he arti- 
culate the answers to questions on many disparate topics into a 
whole with some sort of coherence.’ 

Mr. Gorer has indeed lived with his questionnaires in a way in 
which, he freely admits, he has never lived with the sort of people 
who filled them in. His imagination has had to come to terms with 
this great flood of confessions, clichés and facts. The evidence he has 
to draw on is no doubt of mixed truthfulness, and the self-selected 
respondents may be psychologically untypical in their very willing- 
ness to respond. But it would be pedantic to dismiss such extensive 
documentation on the grounds that it is imperfect. One should 
rather emphasize that Mr. Gorer has a much firmer basis for his 
generalizations about the English than for those in his previous books 
on the Russians and Americans. 

What are his main conclusions? The English, he finds, have a 
characteristic kind of self-control which uses up much of their 
energy. A majority (68 per cent) of the parents who replied to his 
questionnaire consider that children need more discipline, and this 
proportion is found, without much variation, whether the sample 
is grouped by area, town size, age, sex, economic level or social class. 
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There is a similar concensus that cleanliness training should be 
started before the baby is a year old {more than two-thirds of the 
mothers say before it is six months old) and that more harm is done 
to the child if training is started too late than if it is started too early. 
To quote Mr. Gorer: 


‘It would be possible to subsume these three points into one more 
general statement: ‘“The formation of a good English character depends 
on the parents imposing suitable disciplines as early as possible; the 
child’s character will be spoiled if the discipline is insufficient or not 
applied soon enough”’.’ 


There is much detail, also, on the type of misdeeds which English 
parents seek to prevent and on the types of punishment for children 
which they approve and disapprove. The bad tendencies most feared 
are all forms of aggression, for example destruction of property, theft, 
cruelty to animals or to other children; while ‘some type of depriva- 
tion is the form of punishment which meets with the greatest 
approval and disapproval.’ Although spanking (a mild chastisement) 
is approved by about one parent in five, there is a good deal of dis- 
approval of physically aggressive counter-measures. In other words, 
moral rather than physical pressure is preferred for curbing innate 
aggressiveness. 

Linked with this analysis is the interesting notion that the English 
policeman, with his non-violent, civilian status, has become an 
internalized component of the English character, which may there- 
fore be regarded as, in Mr. Gorer’s phrase, ‘self-policing’. Between 
1841 and 1891, the number of criminal commitments as a proportion 
of the population fell drastically, especially after the establishment 
in 1856 of a nation-wide police force. The distinctive characteristic 
of this force is well indicated in the regulations drawn up shortly 
after its foundation: 


‘The Constable must remember that there is no qualification more 
indispensable to a police officer than a perfect command of temper, 
never suffering himself to be moved in the slightest degree by any 
language or threats which may be used: if he do his duty in a quiet 
and determined manner, such conduct will probably induce well- 
disposed bystanders to assist him should he require it.’ 


A further link is worked out by Mr. Gorer with answers to the 
question: ‘What do you consider your three worst faults?’ He finds 
that ‘Anger, chiefly in its manifestations of nagging, bad temper and 
surliness, is a self-reproach of over half the English population; if 
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one were to add domineering and obstinacy the total figure would 
rise to two-thirds.’ It is debatable, he suggests, whether there is in 
fact a great deal of anger among the English, ‘or whether there is 
so much self-consciousness about the expression of anger, that even 
minor outbursts are noted with self-condemnation.’ Developing this 
theme, he sees the picture as one of ‘potentially strong aggression 
under very strong control, together involving most of the will power 
and most of the unconscious energy of the greater number of English 
men and women.’ And he thinks this may account for the slowness 
which so many respondents think typically English, and for the sloth 
which, after anger, is the most typical self-reproach. 

It is evident that these ideas were in Mr. Gorer’s mind before he 
started the inquiry, but the questionnaire was well designed as a 
first sounding: the data provide at least a prima facie case for the 
hypotheses. Clearly these need to be more rigorously tested. Parti- 
cularly ] would suggest that comparative data should be assembled 
for the national characters of such peoples as the Scotch, Welsh, 
Irish, Dutch, Danish—which are sufficiently alike and sufficiently 


different to make comparison feasible. 
CHARLES MADGE 


GERMAN Romantic LireratureE. By RALPH Tyas. (Methuen 255.) 
Romanticism in Germany constitutes one of the most bizarre, but 
also one of the most interesting movements in German literary his- 
tory. Its character is peculiarly its own; the differences that divide 
it from its English and French counterparts at times even seem to 
obscure the affinities. Perhaps it should, as at least one eminent critic 
suggested, have been called ‘Germanticism’, for it had a decisive 
influence on the course of German intellectual history. Mr. Tymms’s 
book is therefore welcome, for it is the first attempt to present Ger- 
man Romantic literature as a whole to the English reader since 
Professor L. A. Willoughby’s much shorter though penetrating study 
published a quarter of a century ago. The amosphere of German 
studies has somewhat changed since then; the author has therefore 
set out anew to interpret the writings of the German Romantics 
which have, indeed, their own peculiar charm, but as often as not 
are cryptic in the extreme, and he has fully succeeded in this task. 
He proceeds at a leisurely pace, but as his outlook is urbane and 
as he enlivens his argument by the use of biographical anecdotes 
and of contemporary satires, such as those from the sharp pen of 
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Heine, the reader’s interest does not flag. His main concern is rightly 
with the rise of German Romantic literature. First he guides the 
reader through the terminological mists which stand in the way of 
any appraisal of Romanticism. The Romantic artist, for him, is 
primarily characterized by his failure to accept present reality: this 
represents a kind of infantilism which finds creative expression in 
various though often contradictory forms—in medievalism, i.e. in 
an adulation of the Middle Ages based on wishful, and not realistic, 
thinking; in a desire for naiveté which goes together with an extreme 
intellectualism and thus results in an affected artlessness; in a love 
for the bizarre, even for the pathological which is combined with an 
emphasis on simple emotions, in a yearning for visionary goals which 
are incapable of attainment; in an odd admixture of realistic obser- 
vation and extravagant fancy; in a sophisticated obsession with the 
discrepancy between aspiration and achievement. These Romantic 
tendencies often culminate in an exploration of the subconsciousness 
of the other self, thus anticipating modern writing. But this also points 
to an inherent weakness: “The failure to delineate common humanity 
without deliberate distortion or incongruity, the preoccupation with 
the exceptional rather than the average, the insistence on caricature 
instead of objective portrayal, on erratic dream-like bizarrerie instead 
of the probabilities of waking consciousness.’ 

The German Romantics must also be seen in their social and 
intellectual context. Mr. Tymms not only gives a useful account of 
their social background, but discusses their relationship with their 
predecessors and contemporaries. He focusses his argument on the 
philosophical, and particularly the aesthetic theories which heralded 
the movement, a characteristic feature in German literature and 
thought where theory often precedes practice. He analyses the ideas 
of Fichte and Schelling, of the brothers August Wilhelm and Fried- 
rich Schlegel, of Novalis and of a host of minor thinkers, with much 
common sense; he carries off the difficult feat of being both lucid 
and sound on these interesting, but involved and often contradictory 
theories. He subsequently discusses the imaginative work of the 
greater and lesser German Romantics who wrote under the influence 
of these theories, having given due weight to the inventive talent of 
Tieck, whose romantic Marchen, one of the most distinctive forms of 
German Romantic literature, became popular even before Friedrich 
Schlegel elaborated the aesthetic theory of this genre. Mr. Tymms 
concentrates upon early Romanticism, on the Jena and Heidelberg 
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schools, on the aesthetic writings, the poetry and fiction of the 
brothers Schlegel, of Novalis, Brentano, and von Arnim. Since his 
emphasis is on the period when Romanticism was the dominant 
literary mood he allots less space to the later phases of Romanticism, 
although he is fully alive to the greatness of Eichendorff’s and 
Heine’s poetry, for example, or to the effectiveness of the tales of 
E. T. A. Hoffmann, the stalwart of horror romanticism. 

Mr. ‘Tl ymms’s book is no mere text-book nor a work of reference; 
it is much more. Written from a fruitful point of view it reveals a 
critical mind which is both sensitive and sensible. Recent German 
writings on literature have not infrequently ceased to be literary 
criticism; forgetting that every interpretation involves an aesthetic 
judgement scholars have at times tended to ignore that minor authors 
are of smaller stature. The whole view of an author or of a period 
may easily go out of focus, and Romanticism has been no excep- 
tion. It is therefore refreshing to find that Mr. Tymms does not 
trouble to hide his views; his judgements are based on a wide appre- 
ciation of literature not restricted to his chosen field, though they 
are informed by taste rather than by method. He does not hesitate 
to speak plainly when analysing portentous and contradictory 
Romantic theories; he also knows how to discriminate between the 
wheat and the chaff among the imaginative writings of the Roman- 
tics and leaves the reader in no doubt which works have a perennial 
appeal and which have been relegated to the museum of literary 
history. The book is therefore invaluable to the student who needs 
guidance in his reading, especially since these writers wrote so much. 

Since this book covers so wide a field and contains such outspoken 
judgements and since the argument advances, as it were, on so broad 
a front, it is almost inevitable that disagreement should arise on 
specific points. Perhaps Mr. Tymms underestimates the significance 
of Novalis’s essay Die Christenheit oder Europa in the field of German 
political thought? While his view ‘that no one could possibly take 
it seriously’ is undoubtedly true when one considers the literal truth 
of Novalis’s argument, it is different when one sees it as a prototype 
of legend or myth which, in the view of Romantic political thinkers, 
interprets social reality much more adequately than sober analysis. 
Mr. Tymms seems implicitly to admit this in part, but in part only. 
He perhaps underestimates Novalis’s originality as a thinker. It 
would have been helpful if he had cited more evidence when dis- 
cussing literary and intellectual influences, for they are particularly 
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elusive in the case of the early German Romantics who influenced 
one another as much by personal contact as by their writings. Mr. 
Tymms probably overestimates the precision of Fichte’s thought. 
Fichte’s later work especially is often not only romantic in content, 
but also at times in form, and his rationalist teminology is, in this 
later phase, but a veneer to conceal his irrationalist, romantic attitude 
of mind. Sometimes a closer stylistic analysis of imaginative works 
would have been desirable: for instance, the chapter on Brentano 
might have gained if he had made full use of the profound inter- 
pretation which the leading Swiss critic, Professor Emil Staiger, made 
of Brentano’s style and attitude to language in his once revolutionary, 
and now almost classic, study, Die Zeit als Einbildungskraft des Dichters. 
But such divergences of opinion or approach should in no way 
detract from Mr. ‘l ymms’s achievement, tor he has written a very use- 
ful and good survey of German Romantic literature which is marked 
by many perceptive interpretations of, and comments on, individual 
works—notably in his sections on ‘lieck’s fairy-tales, on Novalis’s 
poetry and prose, on Des Knaben Wunderhorn, Bretano’s and Arnim’s 
famous anthology of folk-song, on the early Heine, on E, ‘I. A. Hoff- 
mann and on Uhland. Again and again the reader’s attention is 
commanded by a thoughttul observation or a startling phrase or by 
the skill with which the author compares and contrasts the Romantic 
writers with one another. Mr. ‘lymms has succeeded in setting one 
of the most interesting literary movements into perspective; he has 
conveyed not only the character of the whole movement, but also 
the idiosyncracies and eccentricities of its individual members. ‘This 
book is thus likely for a long time to come to be the standard work 
in English on German Romantic literature, and it should stimulate 
further study in the field which Mr. Tymms has made his own. 


H. S. Reiss 


Tur Stave or Lire; A Stupy OF SHAKESPEARE AND THE IDEA OF 
Justice. By M. D. H. Parker. (Chatto & Windus. 18s.) 

NATURE IN SHAKESPEARIAN TRAGEDY. By Ropert SPEAIGHT. 
(Hollis & Carter. 155.) 

Twenty-five years ago, in his Introduction to The Wheel of Fire, 
Mr. T. S. Eliot could say that only gradually had he come to agree 
that there was any kind of philosophical pattern to be found in 
Shakespeare, and that what there was still seemed to him ‘inferior 
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and muddled’ beside the Thomist theology of Dante. This view was 
then in a sense representative; for although Spenser, Donne and 
Milton had clearly been impelled by a strong interest in the theory 
of good and evil, Shakespeare, for some reason, was held to be above, 
or else below, such intellection. By now, however, it appears as if 
the wheel has come full circle; in these two recent studies by Miss 
Parker and Mr. Speaight we are presented with a Shakespeare who 
is not only deeply imbued with theology but adheres with increasing 
firmness to the theology of St. ‘Thomas. 

Mr. Speaight, in easy-going fashion, traces a progression in 
Shakespeare’s themes from nature to grace, from a Hamlet, arche- 
typical modern, who is afflicted with the disease of subjective think- 
ing, to a priest-like Prospero who ‘works for the salvation of the world 

. . very much as the doctor in The Cocktail Party works for it... .’ 
Sometimes Mr. Speaight applies his theatrical experience to advan- 
tage (on the dumb-show in Hamlet, for instance), but usually he is 
content to borrow, with acknowledgement, the interpretations of 
other critics, adding marginal comments like that just quoted, which 
are bright rather than illuminating. Miss Parker’s undertaking 1s 
more scholarly and more formidable. She sets out to link Shakespeare 
closely with the metaphysical tradition reaching from Plato to 
Hooker, adding a biographical appendix to show that in all prob- 
ability he was brought up as, and remained, a Catholic. There thus 
appear to be three main problems informing Shakespeare’s develop- 
ment, the problem of justice, reality and grace. In his early plays, 
Miss Parker argues, Shakespeare, though limited by his borrowed 
plots, shows exceptional awareness of the Christian doctrine of 
mercy. The tragedies deal with the cleavage, or apparent cleavage, 
between goodness and reality. And the last plays are insistently con- 
cerned with supernatural grace. They are projected, as it were, on 
receding metaphysical planes; as in the tragedies, there is real evil 
behind men’s seeming good, but this evil belongs to time, and is 
redeemed on the ultimate plane of eternity. Nature is essentially good, 
but only by infusion of divine grace can fallen man sustain his 
natural goodness. By emphasizing the doctrine of infused grace Miss 
Parker seeks to align Shakespeare strictly with St. Thomas, separa- 
ting him from Hooker as well as from the Calvinists with their 
teaching of man’s impenetrable evil. 

Miss Parker makes an impressive argument, backed up by many 
heological references in the plays which seem hitherto to have 
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passed unnoticed (for example, her commentary, on page 160, on 
Albany’s images of ‘dust’ and the withered tree in Lear, tv. 11). But 
her argument as a whole is marred by what can only be called 
dogmatism or excessive zeal in the handling of evidence. For 
example, it is ‘certain’ (page 225) that Protestantism is responsible 
for the ‘secularization of whole territories of economic and political 
life as unredeemable’ in the sixteenth century; if Shakespeare lodged 
with a Huguenot family in London, it was apparently in order to 
conceal his own abstention from Anglican services (page 249); if his 
theology is implicit rather than explicit in the last plays, this is 
because of the Act Against Abuses, which ‘made it illegal to use the 
words “God”, “Christ” or “Jesus” on the stage’ (page 181). (What 
the Act specifies is jesting and profanity, and it did not, in any case, 
restrain Tourneur from discussing God in The Atheist’s Tragedy). 
Miss Parker dates Troilus before Hamlet to suit herself, without ex- 
planation; if a word in Shakespeare can bear a theological meaning, 
it must bear a theological meaning—so that when Hamlet says ‘the 
readiness is all’ we are to understand that he has received the sacra- 
ments (page 109); and at the same time Miss Parker allows herself 
considerable latitude of analogizing, so that Cordelia is (almost) 
Christ, Macbeth is almost Satan, Prospero is ‘perhaps an Incarnate 
God’, and Antonio tempting Sebastian is re-playing Satan and 
Adam, and Eve as well. In similar vein, Mr. Speaight makes 
Prospero a priest and Iago ‘a Satanist without knowing it’. Granting 
that medieval habits of thought were very much alive in Shakes- 
peare’s day—as Miss Parker and Mr. Speaight, in company with 
others, have now made sufficiently plain—there seems at present no 
limit to this imposition of symbolism. And on the other side, one 
misses from Miss Parker’s book any sense of formative influence from 
Shakespeare’s immediate surroundings. There is hardly a sign of that 
conflict of loyalties that Donne passed through, and that Shakespeare, 
too, on Miss Parker’s premises, must have encountered. There is, 
indeed, very little, in her account of Shakespeare’s work, that cannot 
be referred directly to classical formulas of theology or metaphysics; 
we find comedies without humour, histories without patriotism, 
tragedies without serious emotional tension. 

Whether Shakespeare was secretly a Catholic and, if so, what that 
implies, are questions for the biographer and the historian of ideas. 
But their principal evidence must be the same as the literary critic’s, 
namely our total response to the plays as works of art—products of 
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a highly sensuous, fluid imagination adapting itself to a new and 
popular dramatic medium, guided, as Miss Parker insists, by a 
searching intellect, but an intellect, as she also says, undogmatic and 
continually questioning. Any attempt to disentangle Shakespeare’s 
philosophy which does not constantly take account of his develop- 
ment as an artist recreating experience for the stage is liable to beg 
the question and to pass over from relating his mind to abstractions 
to confining it to abstractions; and neither Miss Parker nor Mr. 
Speaight seem to have escaped from doing this. Their books are 
likely to be of value for the questions they raise afresh rather than 
for the answers they provide. L. G. SALINGAR 


BriTAIN BETWEEN THE WarRS 1918-1940. By CHARLES Loco Mowat. 
(Methuen. 30s.) 

Though a great deal is known about the story of this country in 
the period between the two wars no general well-documented history 
of Britain for this time exists as yet. There are memoirs and bio- 
graphies of the leading actors of the period; there are a great number 
of specialized articles and detailed studies of certain topics; and 
above all there exist volumes of official publications, including the 
release of Foreign Office documents for parts of the period. If in 
addition Hansard and the files of the daily and periodical press are 
taken into consideration it can easily be seen that there exists an 
abundance not, as has frequently been held, a scarcity of available 
source materials and also that the problems and difficulties for 
prospective historians will be correspondingly great. 

Mr. Mowat has set out to deal with this difficulty and has written 
a comprehensive and general account of the inter-war years in 
Britain—the period between the armistice in November 1918 and 
the fall of the Chamberlain government in May 1940. The result is 
a truly monumental work of nearly 700 pages. References in his 
footnotes bear witness to his extensive reading; there is little of the 
immense published material available that he has omitted to consult 
or to include in some form in his work. 

Apart from its scope the book is of interest and importance in 
other respects, too. Contemporary history on the whole is treated 
with some suspicion: even where it is admitted that the source 
material is available bias and prejudice are often attributed to 
writers and lack of detachment and distance is held to be an in- 
surmountable obstacle to serious study. 
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In no way can Mr. Mowat be accused on this count. The method 
he has chosen is that of continuous narrative and fully documented 
description. On the whole he avoids analysis and speculative explana- 
tions. He defends no thesis and grinds no axe. He has no outstanding 
hero and no unredeemed villains. A slight preference for Lloyd 
George and miid distaste for the men and the policies of the ’thirties 
are the only concessions to a personal point of view, without amount- 
ing, however, to anything approaching bias or prejudice. Objectivity, 
fairness, above all detachment are maintained throughout. 

Mr. Mowat, then, is concerned with what happened. He does not 
wish to attack and to defend and he does not really set out to explain 
why it happened. This does not constitute a fault: there is a genuine 
need for a pioneer work of this type. The book, however, has a weak- 
ness which springs from the attempt to be comprehensive, since it 
leads to an uneven treatment of the various aspects of the story which 
must of necessity be included in a work of this nature. 

Three broad groups can be distinguished: the political and parlia- 
mentary story of these years, the réle of Britain in the international 
scene and the social, economic and cultural background. 

Of these the treatment given to the last is undoubtedly the weakest 
aspect of the book. The reader is confronted with seemingly endless 
rows of figures and tables or with catalogues of authors and their 
works. The information is neither critically evaluated nor is it really 
related to the story to which it is the background. No doubt the 
statistical data are accurate and useful for reference and represent 
the fruits of laborious researches. The material, however, is not easy 
to digest and the author’s chosen method of simply reporting does 
not greatly help to reach a deep understanding of the issues involved. 

The method is more successful in the passages dealing with foreign 
policy. Here the author gives an accurate, very well balanced and 
reasonably full account of the story. Without being brilliant or in 
any way profoundly original he is always convincing. The nature 
of the policies adopted and the decisions taken makes it unnecessary 
for Mr. Mowat to interpose a personal point of view in order to 
arrive at a fairly clear exposition of Britain’s mistakes particularly 
in the latter part of the period. If appeasement emerges as futile and 
self-destructive it is not because Mr. Mowat was determined to 
represent it as such but because all available evidence points in this 
direction. 

By far the most successful aspect of the whole work, however, is 
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the treatment of the internal political scene. In this Mr. Mowat 
shows a very fine touch of understanding and succeeds in being 
subtle and penetrating, though even here he adheres strictly to 
narrative. He is particularly good in disentangling the complicated 
party and personal manoeuvres in moments of crisis; the section 
dealing with the fall of the government of Lloyd George in 1922, the 
formation of the National government in 1931 and especially the 
General Strike of 1926, are by far the best in the whole book. 

It would be a great pity if this book were dismissed simply as a 
useful reference work or a well-written compilation. Though Mr. 
Mowat may not have completely succeeded in presenting the ideal 
general and comprehensive history of the period and though there is 
still room for a more profound interpretation and perhaps integration 
of the avilable material, this well-written, full and balanced account 
contributes a great deal to a better understanding of a confused 
period in Britain’s recent past. 

Ample and very useful footnotes and a general bibliographical 
note add to the value of the book for serious readers interested in 
further study. 

G. A. Grun 
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